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RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 


BOX 559 
CHAPEL HIL 


NON-FLUID OIL—the modera lubricant— 
stays in bearings where it belongs and pre- 
om oil-spot “seconds” caused by 


vents losses fr 
dripping, leaking oil. 

NON-FLUID OIL can't creep from roll necks 
and get on covers of top rolls. Its use prevents 
saturation and oil rot of roll covers, eliminates 
blackened yarn. 


Sonthern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N.C, 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. 5 C.—Atianta, GA. 


Providence, 1.—Detr 
Works: Newark. Nn. 


_FLUID OIL prevents — 
dripping and spattering from bearings with — 


Mich.-—Chicag?, Leuls, Mo. 


* 


* 


Lised on looms, NO 


damage to goods in process and waste of oil. 
Io carding, spinning, and weave rooms, the 


no-drip qualities of NON-FLUID OIL elimi- 
nate oil creepage and spattering chat damages 
goods in process. Write for descriptive bulie- — 


tin and testing samples. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,.N.Y. 
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SONOCO 


‘STRAIGHT SIDE 
WARP 
SPINNING BOBBIN 


This is what you want in warp spinning... a full 
traverse wind, uniformly built-up on every bobbin. 
‘ It saves money in longer periods between doffs, 
; and fewer doffs mean more production. 


The SONOCO Straight Warp Spinning Bobbin sets 
firmly on the spindle and does not ride up, permit- 
ting the ‘level-running” of all spindles on a frame. 


SONOCO bobbins are made in 4 standard lengths 
and outside diameters, for varied traverse, ring 
diameters and angle of yarn pull. 


PT. 


SLIGHT GAP_& R INSIDE 
7O PROVIDE ACTS AS .. 
CUSHIONING DRIVING 

BUSHING 


The spindle fits the 
“cushion grip’’ with a 
gentle squeeze to form | 
top-drive contact... 
which breaks sharp 
and easy without drag 
or pull, in doffing. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
On CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OFP SUPPLY 


< 
» 
AEG. U. PAT. OFF. ¢ 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 Ww. Morehead St... 


advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2 


Charlotte, N. c.. “Subscription $1. 50 ad year in 
, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, Mare 
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One Word Can Make 
Lot of Difference 
Factoring! 


FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 


toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 


‘ complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 
, ! edge of every branch of the textile industry. 
] We will gladly explain in detail what 
Be & COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
your business in new opportunities and in- 
creased profits. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheter, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Bubler & Co., Ine, 
“i Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 
ae fe TWO PARE AVENUE, NEW YORE 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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READY TO SERVE YOU 


The knowledge and experience of our technical staff, with the 


complete facilities of our textile laboratory at Greenville, 


S. C., are at your service. Our technicians combine practical 


“know-how” with painstaking research. The combination has 


solved many textile problems. 


ono 
CORN PRODUCTS 
STARCH CORN ST SALES COMPANY 
Greenville, Greensboro, N. Cc. 
NEW voRK NEW YORK Atlanta, Ga. 
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“FOR OVER 15 YEARS proper lubrication with 
Gulf quality oils and greases has been the basis 
; for our effective preventive maintenance pro- 
| gram,” says this Overseer. “Roll necks and other 
key parts of our combers, for example, stay clean 
and free from excessive wear with the oil recom- 
¥ mended by the Gulf Lubrication Engineer — it 
shows no evidence of oxidation or gumming.” 


Are you putting up with excessive power and 
maintenance costs for your card room? Why not 
call in an experienced Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
today in a further effort to improve your lubrica- 
tion and reduce your costs? 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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“We have a 15 year record of low 
maintenance and power costs with 


The Overseer of carding in a prominent southern mill (right) 
consults with a Gulf Lubrication Engineer on comber lubrication. 


Gulf Lubrication Engineers are specialists in 
scientific textile mill lubrication. Through train- 
ing and experience in the selection of the most 
suitable lubricants and the most efficient means 
of application, they help effectively to reduce 


wear, improve efficiency, and cut power and 
maintenance costs. 


The services of a Gulf Lubrication Engineer— 
and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils 
and greases—are available to you through 1200 
warehouses located in 30 states from Maine to 
New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


* New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston : Lovisville + Toledo 


Boston 
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* 10 BIG STANDARD FEATURES... 


. 12 speed combination 
gear and belt drive 
headstock. 

2. Single lever speed 
control, direct reading 
plate, guiding arrow. 

3. Rapid Speed Selector. 

4. One-piece apron with 
positive jaw feed clutch 
& one-shot lubrication. 

s. Clutch and brake with 


THE HENRY WALKE 


two-station control. 

6. 3-hp main drive motor 
in cabinet leg. 

7. Feed box totally en- 
closed, self-lubricat- 
ing. 

8. Automatic safety stop 
on feed drive. 

9. Multiple Automatic 
Length Stops. 

10. Deep steel chip pan. 


Get Your Copy 


of new illustrated Bulletin de- 
scribing the New Dual Drive. 
Write today. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


245 Spring St., S. W. 
P. O. Box 5105 
Phone: Cypress 541 | 


NORFOLK, VA. 


GET BOTH 


Low Speeds, Carbide Speeds 
in the NEW LEBLOND DUAL DRIVE! 


Never before have two more useful and productive speed ranges 
been offered in one lathe . . . combined with generous swing capacity 
and center distance, and more-than-ample power to turn the wide 
range of operations possible on this remarkable new LeBlond lathe. 


Twelve spindle speeds in two ranges (low: 28 to 445 rpm; high: 540 
to 1800 rpm) controlled by a single lever. Swing over ways 15”, 
distance between centers variable, main drive motor 3 hp. Send 


for complete information today. 


LeBlond also manufactures Heavy Duty Engine Lathes, Regal Lathes, 
No. 2 Cutter Grinder, and a complete line of lathes. 


“Serving Industry 1884” 
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COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


407-415 Union St. 1310 So. Tryon St. ¥ 
P.O. Box 104! P. O. Box 1434 as 
Phone: 51641 Phone: 4-5391 
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ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS DRAFT UNIFORMLY 


+ 
You get a true drafting surface that won't slick up r ee ee 
‘ictional, seamless surface grips the yarn evenly. That's 
richonal, seamile surface grij t e yarn evenly lat s SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
eH, why these superior roll coverings draft uniformly, ! 
| produce top-quality yarn throughout their long life. . : 
| This high coefficient of friction eliminates eyebrow COMPRESSION sanity tees 
ing, too. Armstrongs Cork Cots reduce clearer waste 
as much as 50%—and place it back on the clearer 
} , boards where it belongs. This means cleaner work and : RELEASED HERE 
less clearer picking. OUTSIDE TUBE 
Armstrong s Cork Cots are also exceptionally resil- 
) ient. They recover quickly from most laps or hard : : Coy ' 
ends. They give you fewer ends down per thousand ' 
oF spindle hours, so your operators do less piecing up. : ' 
, They won't flow under roll weighting. 
ae. Low in first cost, Armstrongs Cork Cots have a : Armstrong's Cork Cots have no structural ' 
long initial service life. When they do show wear, 
Each cot is uniform in density from inside to 
they can be rebuffed for 3 or 4 extra service lives. : outside, from ead te end. Bach compresses 1 
Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, evenly, spine stronger yarn, lasts longer. ! 
prices, and complete information. Or write 


today to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Dept., 8208 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. i 


CORE COTS 
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ACCOTEX COTS ® ACCOTEX APRONS 


p> How to increase shuttle-speeds, yet at the same time 
handle shuttle-velocity which mow attains 40 mph 
from a dead stop in 1/30th of a second? 


p> On the other hand, how to bring this speeding shut- 
tle to a smooth stop so as to prevent yarn-breakage and 
binder-chatter? 


» How to select and substitute a full bobbin for an 
empty one, and complete the transfer in 1/20th of a 
second? 


> How to gain and maintain a delicate balance in 
“sideslip” feelers (which should be always positive- 
acting, yet never sever the yarn)? 


p> How to provide “fingertip” clutch-operation, yet re- 
duce adjustments, bang-offs, parts-breakage? 


These studies and more have been detailed on these 
pages during recent months. But these are just a few 
of the projects in progress in C&K’s Engineering Re- 


One 


to give you Finer Fabric at Lower 
Cost, from every New C&K Loom 


— 


of 
High-Speed Camera 


see « Bebbin Trensferred 


search Laboratories, each project aimed at the end- 
result of increasing your own weaveroom efficiency and 
profit. And to make sure of its value to you, every new 
idea produced by these studies . . . in method, material, 
or design... must answer yes to the challenge of at 
least one of C&K’s “6 Sentries”: 


1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 
2. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 
3. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 
6. Does it improve Appearance and Utility? 


And there, we submit, is the soundest future profit- 
protection you can have! 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WOSCESTER |, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. 5. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, NLC. + ALLENTOWN, PA 


between Today's Knowledge... 
and Tomorrow's Looms 


| 
2 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &. 
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costs 


...and the Spinners like it! 


IMPROVES YARN QUALITY 


Eliminates “wild” or flying ends and 
spinning doublings; decreases slubs, 
gouts, fly and end piecings. 


LOWERS LABOR COSTS 


Reduces ends down; reduces time of 
putting up an end; decreases all clean- 
ing in general, thread boards and 
roller beams in particular. 


IMPROVES WASTE SALVAGE 


Waste machine processing is elimi- 
nated, thus preserving fibres intact, 
saving power, reducing handling and 
transportation; reduces threads in 
waste; no “white” waste on floor. 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


No fly-overs; no “balled up sides”: 
less broken fibres in re-worked “white” 
waste; better air conditions. 


Learners Training Cost Reduced 


An operation eliminated; 
spoilage by learners lessened; 
“teacher time” required. - 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Less ends down; fewer steel and top 
roll laps; no stoppage because of 
“balled up sides’; increased winder 
or spooler production due to less gouts, 
slubs, and fly in yarn. 


work 
less 


Write or Ware for Full Information to 2516 Wslkinson Boulevard 


*REG. TRADE MARK 


Pneumafil Corporation * Charlotte 6,N.C.+ 
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MEADOWS HEAVY DUTY Universal 
BALL-BEARING CYLINDER UNITS 


4 
hee Meadows Universal Ball Bearing Cylinder Unit per- 
mits one bearing to fit any special bracket necessary at foot, ee 
int diate and head ends. 
are searcernt 9 cod ends, Quadrant hubs, idler pulley bubs Also standard Fafnir design Ball Bearing Cylinder Units 
and outboard caps can be used as needed “gs: Thies 
. to replace plain bearing units in Whitin, Saco-Lowell, 
We particularly recommend these Universal Bearings when Saco-Pettee, H & B, Lowell & Mason, and Hall-Stell or 
new oversize journals are installed. At this time all bearings can Prince Smith frames. ) 
be standardized to one size for long, trouble-free operation and a 
@ Fafnir Heavy-duty, self-aligning ball bearings. [ 
@ Double metal shields on both sides. 
@ Completely interchangeable in various shaft 
sizes on supporting brackets. 
@ Requires lubrication only once every 5000 hours, 
or roughly twice a year. 
@ No felt seals fo: troublesome installations and 
high initial friction drag. 
@ Brackets for bearings furnished to your requirements. 
We have ample stocks of these bearings and most housings . PRE EH 
for prompt shipment. Repair and maintenance item. 
We also have in stock ample supplies of SAE 1035 ground JAMES P. COLEMAN, / 2% 
and polished +.000-.001 shafting for journals. We strongly P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, S.C. 
recommend installing these high strength, precision journals WALTER S. COLEMAN, MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
when applying ball bearings. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


+ « « +» Ball-Bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry ... . 
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--. without passing on to the rest of the loom 


Exactly the right amount of cushion “built in” the Dayton Thorobred 
Lug Straps absorbs the terrific thrusts of quick starts and stops. This 
prevents these jarring thrusts from being passed on to the rest of the 
loom; thus, assures adequate protection to cam points, picker sticks 
and materially reduces wear and tear on the rest of the loom. 

Dayton Thorobreds have twice the life of ordinary lug straps, 
strength beyond every ‘requirement, and never need adjusting during 
their long, trouble-free life. Manufactured in one piece, with a new 
moulded-in plug, they have no rivets, no parts to work loose. In addi- 
tion, a special longitudinal cord is built right into the center of the 
lug which provides increased strength along the line of force. Too, 
Dayton Thorobreds are not affected by humidity, varying loads, lint. 
They resist the effects of oils and greases. A few tried on your looms 
today will demonstrate to you the lower operation cost per hour of 
Dayton’ Thorobred Lug Straps, write .. . 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION + DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 


Specify Thorobred Lug Straps for These Additional Advantages 


xtra strength— beyond Absorb sudden shocks—wit): 
every requirement. quick “come-back”’. 

- Sufficient “cushion” to Less abrasive action on picker 
protect other parts. stick and hold-up. 
Long, trouble-free life. No rivets. 

. Kasy to apply. Never require adjustment. 

No parts to work loose. Moulded-in plug—all one piece. 
No permanent stretch. Not affected by humidity. 
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Manufacturers of 
y eT Machine Company TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS - GENERAL REPAIRING 


ROLL BEFORE AND AFTER RE-WORKING 


Drawing, Lap Machine & Comber Rolls 
Textile Gears, Machinery Parts & Supplies 


TELEPHONE 1884 7a: P. O. BOX 2505 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. LESLIE ALEXANDER, MANAGER 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 
Including Music and Communication. 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA ° CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cleveland Tramrail 


Standard Conveyors 


E-P Electric Trucks 


Barrett Lift-Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 


Nutting Floor Trucks, 
Rubber Wheels, Casters 


Kewanee Coal Conveyors 


V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED Of 


ls Your 221-227 Builders Bldg. 
Materials Handling Charlotte, N. C. 
ACCIDENTAL or ENGINEERED? Phone 2-5026 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT | 
ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
science, means human progress 
in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
no field are the potentialities 
greater than the field of MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING. 


MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 


12 
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Textile Education Progress 


OU have heard about progress in 

the textile industry—about new 
fibers, mew machinery, new processes. 
But you may have wondered how all 
this is reflected in the field of textile 
education. In many respects, I am 
afraid education has not kept pace with 
industry. Many of our teaching meth- 
ods are obsolete, and competent teach- 
ers are scarce. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to train future leaders 
for an industry that is constantly grow- 
ing more technical and complicated. 

A hundred years ago, it was a differ- 
ent matter. In the English mills of 
those days, for instance, there were 
classes, of a sort, in spinning and weav- 
ing. It has been said that when a 
loom-fixer, as we 
would call him—was too old to hold 
up his end of the loom beam, they 
made him an instructor. He taught as 
he had learned—by rule of thumb. 
Even today rules are memorized from 
the machine builder's catalog for de- 
termining draft, twist or production. 

But the textile industry is too tech- 
nical to be run by the book. Young 
people must be trained to think out 
complex problems for themselves. 

Many schools still emphasize the de- 
signing and weaving of intricate pat- 
terns, which are little different from 
patterns of 40 years ago. Yet look into 
any smart shop window, and you will 
see that it is not necessarily the weave 
that lends value to modern fabrics, but 
the fibers, or blends of fibers, and the 
type of finish. The trend in fabrics has 
changed, and our teaching should 
change, too. 

In synthetic fibers, for instance, 
much of the special knowledge is re- 
tained by the experts who developed it, 
and is not readily found in books. One 
of the great rayon companies, however, 
has made a splendid contribution to 
textile education by providing a course 
of study on rayon for textile teachers. 

Teaching textiles involves many spe- 
cialized subjects, ranging from engi- 
neering, physics and chemistry to art 
and business methods. Because of our 
need for expert instructors in these 
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fields, our own North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, and others like it, have 
been established to build staffs of ex- 
pert teachers. As a result, many men of 
higher caliber have been appointed. 

Besides teaching, these men perform 
research work, attend technical meet- 
ings, and visit mills. Enrollment in 
textile schools are higher than ever be- 
fore, yet there is a definite shortage of 
textile graduates. 

The industry itself has given the 
schools strong support, and offers well- 
paid jobs to graduates. With this sup- 
port, with expanding staffs and new 
teachings methods, and with ever- 
growing opportunities in the textile 
field, our schools will soon be provid- 
ing more graduates, better qualified 
than ever before to enter the textile 
industry, of which they will some day 
be the leaders.—Address by Dean Mal- 
colm E. Campbell of North Carolia 
State College School of Textiles on the 
radio program, Textile Topics, spon- 
sored by ]. W. Valentine Co. 


Human Engineering 


KILLED observers who have kept 
sensitive fingers on the pulse of 
our democracy warn that 
steps must be taken quickly and intelli- 
gently to improve human relationships 
in industry. If their warnings are not 
understood and heeded, will 
increase both in number and intensity, 
production cannot be maintained, and 
those peddling collectivist and authori- 
tarian ideologies will find more fertile 
ground upon which to sow their de- 
structive seed. 


industrial 


strikes 


Experts in the field of industrial re- 
lations, with a preference for long 
words, use the term “psychological 
factors” in describing the influences 
which improve or impair the relation- 
ships of individuals and groups. The 
rapidly developing science of under- 
standing and controlling these factors 
is sometimes referred to as “human en- 
gineering. This is a rather realistic 
term and one that can be appreciated 
by men in industry who deal with hu- 
man problems. 

A scientific approach to problems of 


industrial relations has a definite dol- 
lars and cents value. Controlling some 
of the factors involved is solving for 
some managements an ever increasing 
number of problems of many and sun- 
dry varieties. The more common ones 
are: decreasing absenteeism, increasing 
productivity per man hour, developing 
pride in workmanship, improving com- 
pany spirit and loyalty, and preventing 
strikes. 

In our communications, it must be 
kept in mind that all men are motivat- 
ed to action by two factors: intelligence 
and emotion. The conduct of the vast 
majority springs largely from emo- 
tional thinking. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to inject a great deal of enthusiasm 
coupled with simple logic into any 
human relations program, if it hopes to 
gain popular support. Enthusiasm is 
contagious, especially among individ- 
uals who react largely from their emo- 
tions. Thus, proper efforts will usually 
be regarded with the development of 
the capacity for enthusiasm among both 
workers and executive employees. 

Teaching people to be emotionally 
stable and mature is a long, hard proc- 
ess . . . and virtually impossible in a 
great many cases. But skilled human 
engineering technicians have developed 
techniques and avenues of communica- 
tion that are working wonders in a 
great many enterprises. They have 
learned to utilize to the fullest the 
benefits of such media of expression as 
plant bulletin boards, employee publi- 
cations, visual aids, public address sys- 
tems, ordinary letters, and hundreds of 
other ways of reaching individuals and 
groups. 

There is enormous potential power 
in properly-organized, skillfully-execut- 
ed industrial and human relations pro- 
grams. They must be carried out by 
personnel or agencies who understand 
the techniques. 

There is gold in these unmined hills 
if only business and industry will dig 
for the answers in human engineering. 
Good attitudes through good relation- 
ships mean profits on the company’s 
balance sheet and money in the work- 
er's savings account.—The Tool Engi- 
neer. 
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Ask SACO-LOWELL... 
and avoid needless delays 
and costly experiments 


You needn't experiment before going into synthetics. : 


A good plan is to ask Saco-Lowell . . . for in designing 
the specialized equipment necessary to blend, prepare and 


spin these new fibres; Saco-Lowell has acquired a very practical 


working knowledge of their characteristics, 
reactions and correct end uses. 
A consultation with our engineers will 

help you in developing a background 
plan to avoid unnecessary expense, needless 


delays and time-consuming experiments. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS BOSTON 


Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Branches: Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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turers Association, hasn’t paid us a visit in print in quite a while. This 
essay serves to introduce a series of five related articles dealing with 
labor relations, political relations, international relations, morals and 


constructive thinking. 


ITH all of the conflicting ideologies relative to social 
WV onc economic development, national norms and in- 
ternational relationships, it is exceedingly difficult to know 
what to believe. With a scientific society, whose spiritual 
motivation has drifted to low ebb and a substitution there- 
for of selfish security and powers, with the shrewdest types 
of political and class propaganda filling the press and the 
air-waves, a master mind of some unknown, unborn and 
unusual capacity is needed to place them all on the scales 
of justice and world needs, so that some plan for peaceful 
progress can be devised. The city cannot be seen because 
of the buildings; the forest cannot be appreciated because 
of its dense growth and the wandering observers who grope 
through. 

Since such is the case, and since the writer does not by 
any statement mean to imply that he has any of those quali- 
ties of final and unerring choice, this attempt can only be 
to endeavor to lift the minds of the readers a little above 
the morass of the confusion, hoping thereby to give to them 
a slightly clearer understanding of the motivations of the 
confusion. 

There always has been evolution or, perhaps better stated, 
changes taking place in all phases of our life—social. eco- 
nomic, political and religious. Nothing ts static; everything 
either grows or dies. Until the advent of the scientific 
period changes took place slowly and often unconsciously 
to many people. Although some changes came with revo- 
lutionary results, they were not so complex or far-reaching, 
at the time, that the people and things involved could not 
soon make the adjustments. 

As the scientific period has developed, the tempo of 
change—the tempo of events and their results—has increas- 
ed until society, unable to digest them, has become con- 
gested and confused. Hence the restlessness and the con- 
flicts, physical, mental, moral and otherwise—the miasmic 
minds. 

Too many people are inclined to think that only things 
change—the tempo of events and their results—has increas- 
that certain factors which produced progress in one period 
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MIASMIC MINDS 


Mr. Mac, former secretary-treasurer of the American Cotton Manufac- 


1947 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


should remain the .ever-motivating factors in all periods. 
Man is a product of inheritance, environment and the ever- 
expanding spiritual personality of the universe. Thus, since 
all of these elements change, men and their ideas must 
change or modify their former principles. 

One of the oldest ideas, instincts or attributes of man is 
that of religion. Without going far afield or becoming too 
abstract in this discussion, reference to the so-called Old 
Testament of the Christian Bible illustrates the evolution of 
the concept of God, man, morality, justice, immortality and 
many other ethical concepts So very vital and fundamental 
in the social growth of millions of people. None of these 
concepts has remained unchanged. This does not mean that 
the ideal or complete concepts, whatever they may be, when 
they are finally found, have changed, but it does mean that 
the most ethical concepts of man, in his search for these 
final concepts, have modified his then recognized and moti- 
vating concept many times and will continue to do so as the 
revelation of intransigent and material knowledge unfolds. 

Scientific progress has placed great emphasis upon things 
—material. Man in the onrush of the scientific age has 
found himself struggling against the bars of materiality. 
Materiality has had a tendency to assume control among the 
leaders of men. Men have been considered the means of 
glorifying materials rather than the glorification of men by 
means of materials. 

In the progress of life there have been many valuable 
social, economic, political and spiritual concepts which have 
added greatly to progress. Any elimination, modification or 
added spiritual concepts in this expanding scientific, yet 
ever-contracting, physical world has come in slowly and 
with labor. Tradition, ancestor worship of ideas, fears re- 
garding the new have sometimes retarded society too much 
in its inner urge for progress. In the worship of the past, 
society has often deceived itself by what one writer has 
called its ‘‘pernicious virtues.” It has magnified them as it 
has reviewed them with nostalgic reverence. It has defied 
them in abstraction and has failed too often to realize that 
abstract principles, in order to be of value, must have fun- 
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damental and practical applications in the society to which 
they relate. 

These abstract virtues, such as physical courage, bravery, 
the “land of the free and home of the brave.” patriotism, 
faith and many others are high-sounding phrases capable of 
developing great emotions and fervid prejudices, but when 
they are lifted from the pedestal of idealism and brought 


down to struggling humanity and struggling nations, our 


“pernicious virtues’ begin to reveal some dangerous 1m- 
becilities. 

The Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the American Way 
of Life, individualism, free constitute another 
family of these virtues and lend themselves to the fancies 


initiative 


and philosophies of many types of propaganda. So far no 
one seems to know what they mean as an over-all guide to 
social growth. Each school of philosophy can explain them 
to its satisfaction and that means they will be interpreted to 
be of value to that particular school or class. 

It should hardly be necessary to state here that the writer 
does not advocate the overthrow of any of these virtues, 
slogans or principles and begin pioneering for something 
new to take their places. This is far from the idea he has 
in mind. 


Principles Must Be Examined 


In the growth of all forms of national and international 
life, it has ultimately been necessary to examine principles 
carefully and analytically to find not only their virtues but 
their vices, to determine not only how wise we are but also 
to determine how foolish we are. This is the approach for 
the social engineer as he experiments in his laboratory on 
the problems of human happiness. 

Science has shown to all that this is a practical world, a 
world of laws and relationships, and a world in which these 
laws and relationships must be observed. New discoveries 
are being made constantly and these must be interpreted and 
made a concordant part of society if proper progress is 
desired. 

The entire theory of the physical universe has been 
changed more than once. Those easiest to remember and 
slightly understand are the Copernican theory and recently 
the Einstein theory. There perhaps should be added another 
more recent innovation, more dynamic in its advent, more 
awe-inspiring 1n its application and implication than either 
of the other two—the atomic theory. This is the ability to 
destroy matter and build up new forms so deadly destruc- 
tive, so far-reaching in its possibilities, so absolutely de- 
manding that it shall have a social and spiritual control if 
humanity desires to live under any condition. 

Thus the emphasis in these opening remarks is intended 
to impress upon the reader the fact that his mental realiza- 
tion of a changing world must be changed into a practical, 
physical and philosophically pragmatic manifestation of this 
realization. It has advanced a: second emphasis, that certain 
once valiant and vital virtues, exceedingly applicable in days 
that have passed, have now been cast into certain abstract 
ideals of holy motivations, whose new applications, when 
impartially and studiously examined, reveal certain glaring 
and dangerous imbecilities. Many of them need further 
orientation or modification. There may be a need for ex- 
panded meanings to properly direct this expanding social 
and spiritual universe. 

America today is alarmed because of the seeming degen- 
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eration of society along two particular lines—the rapidly 
growing spread of mental diseases, all the way from mild 
neurosis to mad manias of the most violent types and the 
alarming increase in the use of alcoholic drinks and drugs. 
These conditions are not necessarily an indication of the 
physical depravity or innate sinful desires of mankind. 
There are in everyone foci for such infection, but foci do 
not flourish unless favorable conditions develop. 


A Confused World 


The world in its present foment in its stew of confused 
ideas, in its unwillingness to recognize and accept change, 
in its unwillingness to examine its sacred shrines and lofty 
emotional idealism has let itself develop into.a “tower of 
Babel,”’ the shrieks and cries of whose designers and work- 
men din the ears of its inhabitants until hopelessly their 
physical and nervous systems break in hysterics of myriad 
types, or in the deadly dull narcotics of alcohol or drugs, 
they drown themselves in Lethean bacchanalianism. 


Others gird themselves with organizations and ornamen- 
tal battle cries and slogans for themselves and their group 
and then storm the ramparts of other members or groups of 
society. There must be some reason for all of these things. 
Why does society react in these various ways? These fric- 
tions cause uncertainties and doubts to arise in minds— 
questions as to the meanings of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. These uncertainties and doubts are the stimuli 
for action of some kind. They prey upon the primal and 
elemental instincts of the disturbed minds. 


In the mind of every normal person there are certain of 
these primal instincts. They are common to all people, re- 
gardless of nationality, race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. The desire to live and enjoy life, perhaps, is the 
strongest instinct. The second which is implied in the first 
is to be secure. This may assume various forms but, partic- 
ularly for this discussion, will be indicated as freedom. This 
is the focus or instinct from which springs the ‘‘will to 
power, the ability to control the right to live and to the 
security of life. There are many other instincts that might 
be mentioned, but in this discussion the two most important 
are freedom and power. All of the others cluster around 
these two ideas which are intimately related. 


The Desire To Live 


W. McNeile Dixon in his Human Situation says: ‘The 
will-to-live is ubiquitous, universal, insistent. Nature ad- 
vertises it, all existence manifests it, life in every creature 
gives it the clearest utterance, and well we know it in our- 
selves. There the hounds of this desire to be alive and 
remain alive are in full cry. So profound and pervasive is 
the instigation of this instinct, upon which all else appears 
to rest, that we might well conclude that it is more funda- 
mental than thought or mind, and gave birth to the whole 
creation. For we cannot dig deeper to find a surer foun- 
dation. ... It is at every moment, and everywhere, in frank 
and open evidence.” This is not simply the will to exist or 
to live wretchedly as is often found to be the case. It is a 
desire to live in security and with some opportunity to enjoy 
the abundant life. 

In every living thing we observe a turning toward the 
expansion or fulfilment of its being, together with a cor- 
responding aversion from the denial or frustration of that 
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Typical installation of Whitin-Schweiter Winders 


BIG 


the Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder 
proves itself best-by-test among competitive winders 


IT’S FAST! Operates at speeds up to 5000 
R.P.M.—depending upon material, yarn quality, shape 
of bobbin, traverse and other operating conditions. 


iT‘S ADAPTABLE! Winds, with even 
tension, all types and lengths of filling bobbins up to 
1014.” absolutely cylindrical and of uniform diameter. 


IT’S VERSATILE! Rewinds cotton, wool, 
worsted, rayon, silk, plastic and synthetic yarns with 
only minor adjustments required. 


Over 20,000 operating spindles, throughout the 
textile industry, testify to the overwhelming acceptance of 
the Whitin-Schweiter winder. Exceptionally quiet and 
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WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, NM. C. ° 


operates as an absolutely independent spindle. All gearing 
and automatic mechanism is enclosed in an oil-tight box 
and a patented layer-locking device prevents sloughing of 
yarn from the nose of the bobbin. 


Of interest to the entire weaving industry because 
of its extreme flexibility, the Whitin-Schweiter winder will 
fill all types and lengths of filling bobbins up to 1014” 
with any yarn, natural or synthetic, requiring only a simple 
adaptation. Individual units are interchangeable and may be 
stopped, removed, or replaced without affecting production 
from the remaining units of the winder. Ideally adapted to 
fic either large or small floor areas, the Whitin-Schweiter 
winder is available in multiples of three to thirty units on 
a frame to help you meet and beat today’s ever-increasing 
competition. Write today for complete information. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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being in any form or degree.” The will to live and be free, 
says another writer, has a teleological background of un- 
explainable origin. It is fundamental, instinctive, unthink- 
ing. Even the child in the cradle weeps at the opposition 
offered to its every wish. 

It is because of this fact that the call to freedom and 
security to a more complete life appeals to the heart of 
everyone who has these privileges lest they be deprived of 
them,.as well as to those who do not have them in order 


that they may secure them. It is truly a basis for alignments 
in the conflict between the “have nots’ and the “haves.” 
The standards of judgment as to which group individuals 
will join will depend upon the thinking of the leaders of 
the groups. Freedom and security are powerful in their 
emotional appeals. The socio-economic values over which 
contests may arise are varied. The groups which clash may 
constitute feudists from the mountains or the armies of a 
world war, with all of the varying types between the two. 


Are Cost Departments Feasible 
Small Manufacturing Plants? 


By JOHN H. WALKER 


N the large manufacturing plant, a cost department is 
considered a vital necessity. On the other hand, many 

a small manufacturer hesitates to introduce a cost depart- 
ment because he expects the maintenance expense will wipe 
out the probable savings. 

It is both feasible and possible for a small company to have 
a cost accounting system or procedure to compile and ac- 
cumulate the data necessary to give its management a true 
picture of product costs. I have deliberately used the phrase 
“It is possible to have a cost accounting system,” rather 
than to say that it was possible to have a cost department. 
I did so in order to convey the idea that a cost accounting 
system in the average small factory does not require the 
maintenance of an extensive cost department to secure ade- 
quate cost information and control. As a matter of fact, in 
many small plants such a system could be installed merely 
by revamping the present accounting set-up, and handled by 
the regular personnel without any additional help. 

As an actual example of this, my company has, during 
the past six years, installed a cost system. It enables us to 
prepare and accumulate all the necessary data. The work is 
done with the aid of one clerk who has other duties. The 
remainder of the work is handled by our regular accounting 
department, the size of which remains the same. 

Cost accounting is simply a phase of general accounting 
procedure to give details of the cost of material, labor, and 
expenses necessary to produce and sell an article or product. 
These facts are recorded, summarized, analyzed, and inter- 
preted. To further simplify matters, | will now confine my- 
self to cost accounting connected with that part of the finan- 
cial statement known as the “Statement of Cost of Goods 
Manufactured and Sold.” This part of the statement sum- 
marized the phase of cost accounting work in which I be- 
lieve the average manufacturer is most vitally concerned. 
Items to be covered under this statement are as follows: 

1. The cost of materials and supplies entering into or 
consumed in producing an article or product. 

2. The cost of direct labor. 

3. Indirect expenses, including indirect labor, incident to 
and necessary for the production of an article or product. 

Before dealing with these three items, I will describe 
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briefly the two main classifications of cost accounting sys- 
tems; the job order and the process system. Many small 
plants will be able to use one or the other exclusively, 
whereas other small plants may have to use a combination 
of both. The job order cost accounting system should be 
used by the plant which wishes to know its costs in pro- 
ducing a variety of products in small jobs or lots. When 
this system is used, the most logical procedure is to prepare 
a regular cost form with columns in which may be entered 
the materials used on the job, the labor assigned to the job, 
and the manufacturing expenses chargeable thereto. The 
purpose of this regular cost form is, of course, to sum- 
marize the cost for each job or lot of goods. 

The process cost accounting system should be used in 
plants where operations during the day are on a more or 
less continuous basis wherein the nature of the manufac- 
turing operations requires a continuous flow of work 
through the mill. In such instances, it is expedient to com- 
pile costs on a daily, weekly or monthly plan. Costs cover- 
ing the three items of material, labor and manufacturing ex- 
pense are collected by processes or departments for the 
period used, instead of being segregated by jobs or lots. 
Unit costs are developed at the close of the period by di- 
viding the total costs of the various departments or processes 
by the units manufactured by each. 

In the average small plant there should be very little 
difhculty in compiling both material and direct labor costs 
under either plan, for in most instances at least a portion of 
this job can be done either by supervisors, foremen, or by 
the factory employees. Raw material used can be entered on 
a form prepared by the foreman in charge. The cost of 
wrapping and packaging materials used can be readily com- 
puted based on the number of units manufactured. The cost 
of other materials, if not used in sufficient quantity to justi- 
fy recording, will necessarily have to be handled under the 
classification of manufacturing expense. 

Direct labor costs can be computed in many various ways. 
In our own plant, we use a combination of records kept by 
the employee and by the supervisor. At the end of each 
day, it is a simple matter to balance out the individual em- 
ployee’s record against the supervisor's record. The em- 
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of a V-Belt 
TOUCHES the 


The SIDE Does ALL the Gripping-- 
...- Naturally it GETS the WEAR! 


Every ounce of load a V-Belt carries must first be wer up by 
the sides of the belt. Clearly so, because only the sides touch the 
pulley! The sides do all the GRIPPING—they get all the WEAR 
against the sheave-groove wall. The sides pick up the load. They 
3 transmit that load to the belt as a whole. And then, once more, the 
. sides—and the sides alone—grip the driven pulley and deliver the 
power to it. 

No wonder you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ee ordinary belt is the part that WEARS OUT FIRST. 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 
* SAVES Sidewall Wear and Lengthens Belt Life! 


Naturally, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
: thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life of the 
belt. 


‘ 
‘ 
a 


The CONCAVE SIDE 
is GATES PATENT 


Sided 
-Belt 
How Straight Sided 


V-Belt Bulges 
When Bending 
Around Its Pulley 


You can actually feel the bul ging a 

a straight-sided V-Beit by holdin ng the 
des between your finger and thumb > 
then bending the belt. Naturally, 
his bulging roduces excessive wear 
ong the middle of the sidewal) as indi- 
by arrows. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordinary, 
straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle of the sides. 
They show also why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces side- 
wall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple reason why your 
Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much longer service than any 
straight-sided V-Belt can possibly give. 


"| *Longer Sidewall Wear is MORE IMPORTANT NOW 
«Than Ever Before! 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 
Sidewal! 


Showing How Con- 
cave Side of Gates V- 
Straightens to. 

Make Perfect Fit in =" 


Sheave Groove When 
Belt Is Bending Over ae? 
Pull ey. 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted i in Super 
V-Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to 40% higher 
horsepower ratings in some cases—the sidewall of the belt is called 
as upon to do even more work in transmitting these heavier loads to the 
% pulley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
prolonging Concave Side is more important NOW than ever before! 


No buiging against the sides of the 
pheave groove means that sidewall wear 
is evenly distributed over the full width | 
of the sidewall—and that means much 
jJenger life for the belt! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, U. S. A. “World's Largest Maker of fo 4 


ATES 


ROPE 
ALL INDUS TR of the U.S. 
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ployee’s record having been proved out against the various 
supervisors’ records, is then transferred to a weekly record 
which is kept for each employee and on which the hours in 
each department or process are recorded. At the end of the 
week, the number of hours shown on the employee's week- 
ly record for each process or department are extended 
against the rate of pay providing the distribution of labor 
costs into departments by employees. The total, by em- 
ployees, are then summarized to give the direct labor costs 
for each department. The clerical time involved in assem- 
bling this information in the office amounts to less than one 
hour a day. 


In the average small factory then, there should be little 
difficulty in providing a system for the assembling of direct 
labor costs and direct raw material costs for these are the 
items which can be readily medsured and determined. How- 
ever, the third element of cost, manufacturing expense cov- 
ering indirect material and supplies, indirect labor, rent and 
taxes, fire and compensation insurance, heat, light, power 
and water, depreciation, repairs, and superintendence pre- 
sent a more difficult problem inasmuch as they cannot be 
conveniently charged directly to each job or product. These 
expenses which are also frequently referred to as ov erhead 
or burden are more difhcult to allocate since some of these 
expenses are fixed, regardless of the amount of production, 
while others vary with the number of units or jobs pro- 
duced. Furthermore, it is frequently impossible to know 
definitely the exact amount of certain of these costs until 
the end of the fiscal period. 

The distribution of manufacturing expense or overhead 
is somewhat easier in the process system of cost accounting, 
for in this case, the expenses can be divided into two groups, 
one covering the expenses or costs originating and remain- 
ing entirely within a certain department and directly charge- 
able to that department. The other group covers expenses 
atfecting the plant as a unit and these must be allocated on 
some predetermined and equitable basis. Under the job order 
system the distribution is rendered more complex by the 
fact that the manufacturer does not know either the amount 
of many of the variable expenses nor the total units to be 
produced until the end-of the fiscal period. He must, there- 
fore, use an estimated or predetermined rate to compute the 
amount of manufacturing chargeable to each job. 

Under either system the most common basis used in 
allocating manufacturing expenses are: units manufactured, 
material costs, labor costs, labor hours, machine hours, or 
It is not possible to recommend any one, 
or any combination, inasmuch as the methods of production 
within even the same industry vary considerably. There is 
probably no more controversial subject than that of the 
proper application of manufacturing expenses. 

Having covered briefly the three main items of material, 
labor and plant expense, it might also be well to add that 
most cost accounting varies with the method of computa- 


a moving average. 
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tion. The first of these is the standard, estimated, or pre- 
determined cost system in which costs are calculated before 
the manufacturing operation begins, either on the basis of 
past experience, scientific study and computation, or of 
sample or test runs. Any difference between standard costs 
and actual costs represents an increase or decrease in the 
efhciency of the operation. The second system is known as 
the post-mortem or historical cost system in which costs are 
not available until after the completion of the job or the 
cost accounting period. 

Choice of a cost system will depend on the nature of the 
operations within the factory and the personnel available to 
handle the system. In any event, some sort of a cost system 
can be, and should be, used by every manufacturer so that 
he may know which of his products are the most profitable. 
It will be even more important for him to know which 
products are actually being sold at a loss. It is easy for this 
loss to be hidden in the sale of the more profitable lines. 


National Cotton Council To Meet In Atlanta 


The National Cotton Council will hold its tenth annual 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., next Jan. 


21-23, Council President Oscar Johnston announced July 
19. He said that the decision to carry the cotton meeting to 
Atlanta was made by the executive committee of the coun- 
cil’s board of directors. The meeting in Atlanta will be the 
first council convention to be held in the Southeast since 
1941, when the sessions were held in Augusta, Ga. At the 
discussions next January, the six branches of the cotton 
industry making up the Cotton Council will lay plans for 
the 1948 industry program of sales promotion, research, 
production efficiency, and foreign trade. More detailed plans 
for the convention will be made at the next meeting of the 
council's board of directors early this fall. 


Would Restrict Movement Of Flammable Goods 


The National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., is joining 
actively with other interested groups in working out volun- 
tary standards for restricting the movement in interstate 
commerce of dangerously flammable goods. The major con- 
cern of the council, according to Dr. Leonard Smith, director 
of technical services, is that the restrictions do not affect 
fabrics unless they first actually possess a history of having 
been involved in accidents. During the past two months a 
council representative, George Buck, has attended seven 
meetings in New York on the subject of the proposed 
commercial standard on’ inflammability now being circu- 
lated for acceptance by the Bureau of Standards. As a 
recognized authority on flammability of fabrics, the council 
representative has been designated a member of both the 
influential standing advisory committee on the trade stand- 
ard, and of the technical sub-committee. The sub-committee 
has accepted. several suggestions by the council representa- 
tive on modifications of the standard on flammability, and 
directed him to rewrite the standard to include his proposed 
changes. The revised standard will be submitted to the 
advisory committee. 

The sub-committee also decided that additional informa- 
tion would be required after the council representative had 
presented data covering burning tests on 75 fabrics in four 
laboratories, and assigned Mr. Buck to collect, analyze and 
correlate this material. The proposed commercial standard 
on flammability is based on the same test recommended in 
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the Arnold Bill, H.R. 1111, which the council opposed on 
the grounds that it would include many fabrics which do 
not have a history of having been involved in accidents. 
The House Foreign and Interstate Commerce committee 
and the Senate Interstate sub-committee announced late in 
June that hearings on the proposed measure would go over 
until the next session of Coneress. 


Cotton Group Urges Mechanization, Research 


Mechanization and research were once again posed as the 
saviors of cotton as the Cotton Research Congress held its 
eighth annual meeting in Dallas, Tex., last month, with 500 
Southern cotton farmers, technologists and merchants in 
attendance. M. K. Horne, Jr., director of utilization research 
for the National Cotton Council of America, warned that a 
cotton research program large enough to effectively meet the 
challenge of competing synthetic fibers is the only measure 
that will prevent ‘staggering losses for the cotton farmer in 
the years ahead.” If current research in rayon improves that 
synthetic fiber to the degree that it equals cotton in all 
qualities, Mr. Horne pointed out, cotton at 25 cents a pound 
may lose entirely its estimated 7,683,710-bale domestic 
market by 1955. 

Others who addressed the group on problems confronting 
the future of cotton included Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of 
the school of agriculture at Mississippi State College; R. D. 
Lewis, director of the Texas agricultural experiment station; 
Charles N. Shepardson of Texas A. & M. College; Albert 
L. Long, vice-president of Republic National Bank, Dallas; 
Sydnor Oden, vice-president of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 


Houston, Tex.; Edward A. O'Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; T. A. Hughston, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Trinity Oil Co., Dallas; Rob- 
ert W. French, director of the bureau of business research, 
University of Texas; Justin McCarty, president of Justin 
McCarty, Inc., Dallas; W. L. Weber, president and general 
manager of Taft Cotton Oil Co., Taft, Tex.; Dr. Ide P. 
Trotter, director of the Texas Extension Service, College 
Station; Hope Skillman, textile designer; Dr. J. E. Adams 
of Texas A. & M. College; Claude Welch of the National 
Cotton Council; E. L. Langsford and Maurice Cooper, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. A. Bonnen, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station; L. 
R. Paramore, extension service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Charles R. Sayle, Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss.; Joseph Ackerman, Farm Foun- 
dation, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. L. P. Gabbard, Texas A. & M. 
College, and Otto Goedecke of Hallettsville, Tex. 


Vacation pay totaling more than $1,800,000 will be paid 
by American Viscose Corp. to its employees this year. Spe- 
cial provisions have been made for veterans of World War 
II. Permanent employees who entered military service be- 
tween May 1, 1940, and March 31, 1947, have been paid 
accrued vacation pay covering the period prior to the. time 
they went on military leave. Employees returning from 
military service are entitled to a full. vacation with pay 
during the calendar year following that in which they re- 
turned, just as if their employment had not been inter- 
rupted. 


Here Is Color Identification for Efficient Tinting 


Easily Applied 
Easily, Quickly and Completely Removed 


e Concentrated Water Tints 
@ Concentrated Oil Tints 

e@ Dry Powdered Tints 

Bucobase Oil 


We also manufacture 


BUCOSET Filling Conditioner 
BUCOL Cotton Spray Oil 
BUCOLENE Cotton Conditioner 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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High 


Humidity Plants 


By W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M. D. 


ARLY textile workers using cotton and wool fibers on 
hand-operated looms and spinning wheels found that 
they could produce the best yarns and fabrics under condi- 
tions of high humidity. P. L. Davidson, in a study of the 
influence of effective temperature on work in textile mills, 
reminds us that it used to be accepted as a fact that no 
climate in the world rivaled the Bolton district in England 
and the Flanders district in northern France for the man- 
ufacture of textiles. Even with the development of the 
power-driven spinning frames and looms and the growth of 
the factory system, the location of a mill in one of those 
areas was probably advantageous. 

Things have changed fundamentally since those times, 
and the humidities needed for effective manufacturing are 
not dependent any more on peculiarities of climate and 
weather. In all countries of the world good atmospheric 
conditions needed for textile processes have been created 
artificially, with complete success. Even in cool humid 
climates, where the textile industry was first commercially 
developed, an artificial increase in the humidity of the 
weave shed became necessary as processing increased in 
speed and refinement. The increase in speed introduced 
another complication—the amount of heat developed by 
fast-moving machinery. 


Humidity Needed 


The Department of Labor in Australia recently carried 
out an investigation to see how far the requirements of the 
worker and the textile process regarding humidity and heat 
could be reconciled. The most important requirement for 
the successful operation of certain textile processes is the 
provision and maintenance of sufhcient moisture in the 
fibers to make them pliable, and not stiff and resistant to 
the rubbing, drawing and twisting which occurs during 
their manufacture into yarn. This is achieved by moistening 
the air. The rubbing tends to produce in the fibers frictional 
(often called static) electricity which also produces the 
need for more moisture. The electrical charge causes the 
fibers to repel one another, or to be attracted to parts of the 
machines, sometimes to such an extent that the yarn breaks. 
Moisture reduces both the production of frictional electricity 
and assists in the dissipation of that frictional electricity 
which has been generated. Moisture absorbed by the fibers 
greatly increase their conductance, so that any charge gener- 
ated is readily lost. Another reason for having sufficient 
moisture in the fibers is that their pliability enables them to 
adopt stable positions more readily within the yarn. 

The high temperatures prevailing in most spinning rooms 
today are troublesome because of their effect on workers. 
In addition they cause difficulty in maintaining sufhcient 
relative humidity for the process. For, the Australian report 
points out, since the air'’s capacity for absorbing moisture 
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increases with a rise in temperature, it is difficult to intro- 
duce sufficient water to produce the necessary relative hu- 
midity. In practice, since temperature ts rather expensive to 
control, effort is usually concentrated on providing the 
necessary moisture. mentions that increases in 
power liberated so much heat that spray heads as formerly 
installed not only could not maintain humidity but tem- 
peratures as high as 120° F. were not uncommon tn spin- 
ning rooms. 


Davidson 


Methods of Humidification 


Davidson mentions five different methods in common use 
today for humidification of textile mills. They are: (1) the 
use of atomizers introducing moisture directly to the humi- 
fied space, with dependence upon natural ventilation for 
air change and temperature control; (2) the use of atomiz- 
ers with fan-powered air-changing units located in the win- 
dows to introduce dry outside air either directly into the 
space or through distribution ducts; (3) units to introduce 
air which carries in suspension droplets of unvaporized 
water in excess of the amount required to saturate the air 
at entering conditions (this air is properly referred to as 
“supersaturated;’’ (4) the fourth method maintains humid- 
ity purely by the introduction of dry but saturated air (i.e., 
all water in vapor form) from an air-washing chamber to 
the space to be conditioned; (5) the fifth method achieves 
the desired room humidity by the introduction of a reduced 
quantity of dry saturated air with supplementation of hu- 
midity by direct atomization of moisture within the space. 

From the point of view of the workers, it is desirable to 
keep temperatures comparatively low—ideally between 65° 
F. and 70° F. The Australian report emphasizes that at- 
mospheric conditions affect the comfort, health and efh- 
ciency of the worker through the combined effect of tem- 
perature, humidity and air-movement. A high humidity is 
not in itself disagreeable if the temperature is low; but it is 
very uncomfortable if the temperature is high. And the 
discomfort produced by a combination of high temperature 
and humidity may be greatly diminished by having a suffi- 
ciently good air-movement. 


Factors That Improve Conditions 


Factors that help men to endure high temperatures are 
shade, breeze sufficient to keep the skin dry, no clothing if 
already shaded, acclimatization to heat, plenty of water and 
salt, physical fitness, and adequate sleep. Factors known to 
threaten endurance are radiation, heavy or impermeable 
clothing, heavy work, alcohol, diarrhea or vomiting, lack of 
appetite for food, and wounds or infections. 

In these short terms E. F. Adolph in Public Health Re- 
ports surveys the tolerance of (Continued on Page 48) 
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Carlton Yarn Mills 


“MARLTON YARN MILLS of Cherryville, N. C., man- 
& ufacturer of fine combed yarns and recognized as one 
of the best mills of its type in the United States, celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary July 4. 

The celebration was held on the front porch of the Wel- 
fare Building of the Carlton Yarn Mills with the employees 
of the mill seated in the yard. 

R. F. Smith, purchasing agent and personnel director, 
acted as master of ceremonies. Many distinguished guests, 
some of them coming from Philadelphia, were introduced 
by Mr. Smith. 

After a concert by the Cherryville High School Band, 
Ben Rudisill, son of Carl R. Rudisill and now manager and 
treasurer, made a short address of welcome. 

The feature address was made by State Senator Grady 
Rankin of Gastonia, N.C. He paid a tribute to Carl Rudi- 
sill and also to the employees of Carlton Yarn Mills for the 
services they had rendered and also to the high quality of 
Carlton yarns. 

Ben Rudisill presented a large portrait of Carl R. Rudisill 
and announced that it would be hung in the main room of 
the Welfare Building. 

Hugh Putnam presented a portrait of his father, W. B. 
Putnam, who was the first president of the mill. 

Service pins and copies of the handsome Silver Anniver- 
sary Silver Annual were then presented to the employees. 

Those with 25 years service filed by first and were fol- 
lowed by those with 20 or more years, 15 of more, ten 
years or more and finally by those with five or more years 
of service. 

There were large numbers in each group and it was a 
very impressive ceremony. 


Silver Anniversary 


After singing “God Bless America” the meeting ad- 
journed and a splendid picnic luncheon was served to the 
mill employees and the guests. 

Carl Rudisill, who launched the Carlton Yarn Mills in 
1922, is regarded as about the top among manufacturers of 
fine combed yarns. Not only have Carlton yarns always 
been highly regarded but some years ago Carl Rudisill went 
to England and learned how to make a special type of flat 
yarns for the needle trade. 

While Mr. Rudisill has not been, for several years, active 
in the management, it was easy to see that he was highly 
regarded by the employees and that they had a genuine 
affection for him. 


Associated with Carlton Yarn Mills sinee its founding: (seated, left to 
right) Mre. L. L. Self, a director; President Carl R. Rudisill; and R. I. 
Dalten, director. Standing (left to right): Cord Will Hallman, Charles 
S. Allran, Lewis G. Cornwell and John W. Blackwelder. 


Spinning room of Carlton Yarn Mills at Cherryville, N. C. 
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STYMER 


x a totally new sizing 


and finishing agent 
rayons, cottons and worsteds 


In actual mill practice, Stymer—a new Monsanto de- 
velopment for the textile industry —has already proved 
itself two to three times more effective than former 
sizing agents on acetate rayon, viscose rayon, cotton 
and worsteds. Its application requires no special equip- 
ment. It has many new, practical working advantages 
over former sizing agents. It competes on a cost basis. 


MANY ADDITIONAL USES 


In addition, Stymer possesses nearly a score more useful 
qualities, that make its announcement welcome news in 
textile mills. Chief among them are these four: (1) Stymer 
has excellent filament and fiber bonding qualities, (2) it 
reduces or eliminates static in weaving, (3) its weaving 
properties are practically independent of humidity or 
temperature changes, (4) as a finishing agent for cottons 
and rayons, Stymer assures unique, bright crisp fabric. 


TIMELY DEVELOPMENT 


The introduction of Stymer is of special interest at this 
time, when competition is becoming increasingly tough 
from the standpoint of both price and quality. It gives 
far-seeing textile firms an opportunity to improve their 
products and to cut manufacturing costs in order to 
compete successfully under today’s difficult market 
conditions. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
STYMER FOR SIZING 


Excellent filament and fiber-binding qualities. 


Not affected by temperature changes—may be applied 
from a size bath or temperatures of 140° F to 212°F 
with equal ease. 


humidity and flexibility at low humidity. 


Stymer sizing films maintain their toughness at high- 


Eliminates or minimizes static in slashing and weaving. 


Does not shed on acetate and filament yarns. 


Produces softer, well-sized yarn. 


Broken filaments in warp are picked up. 


Does not stick to dry cans under proper application. 


Produces more uniform fabrics. 


Size is easily removed with plain water. 


Will not “set” in mill pipes, does not gel when cold. 


Economical to use. 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Btymer: Reg. U. 


* 


FREE BOOKLET available to your technical 
staff . . . or Monsanto will be pleased to 
make a demonstration in your plant. Write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile 
Chemicals Department, 140 Federal Street, 
8. Pat. Orr, 
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Some Comparisons Mill Lighting 


Part Five of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the July 1 issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN we went into 

the matter of voltage drop, or loss due to the resistivity 
of the wire, along with the calculations for the proper size 
of wire to meet the conditions of the restricted loss or limit 
of voltage drop. Also, we made the statement that we 
would take up wiring details, methods of hanging the fix- 
tures, and a bill of material. 

Sketch No. 1 shows a suggested arrangement of conduit, 
junction boxes, conduit sizes, box sizes, etc. This layout 
provides for all the circuits, etc., from only one of the 
panels, but is suitable for the other panel also, and is sutt- 
able for the larger or double-100 fixtures. Sketch No. 2 is a 
suggested layout of the same arrangement as applied to the 
smaller or double-40 fixtures. 

You can see by these arrangements that a large number 
of individual branch circuit conduit lines can be eliminated, 
with the result that the over-all appearance of the job would 
be much better—subject, of course, to your own individual 
tastes in the matter. That is, whether you like as many 
pipes or conduits as possible along the walls at the beams 
and ceiling, or whether you like less and less the idea of 
that and want to clear out or reduce the number of pipes to 
a minimum. 


#17 
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Sneich No, 1—Sugeested arrangement of conduit, junction boxes, con- 
duit sizes. bex sizes. ete. 


Now, since that is settled, or at least is presented for your 
consideration, our next step involves the matter of hanging 
methods. Plenty of these ideas abound among master me- 
chanics and superintendents, as well as the large construc- 
tion companies. These methods have, for the past few years 
during the war, been influenced by the material available, 
or rather by the lack of material usually desired in such 
work. 

The majority of fixtures have been installed by means of 
either eye-screws or screw-hooks and chain (small or ‘jack 
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chain’), which, in some cases, was cadmium-plated to resist 
the corrosive action of accumulated humidity or moisture. 
In this connection some mills have had fluorescent fixtures 
fall due to weak chain of the unwelded or open style link. 
These links would gradually open or spread out as the result 
of vibration, all of which was very bad for the morale of 
the people working under them. So, what we want to do is 
make a safe installation, and, while there are several ways 
of doing this, we will take up only a few of these. There 
are three methods generally employed in hanging both the 
single fixtures (two tubes), or double-length fixtures (four 
tubes): rod suspension, pipe suspension, and chain suspen- 
sion (two ways to do this—see below). 

Both the first and second methods allow you to get a 
good looking, neat job as there are several special fittings 
made for this purpose. As you can see from Sketch No. 2, 
there is a group of fittings made especially for hanging 
fixtures with quarter-inch steel rod, and from Sketch No. 3 
you can see that there is also a group of fittings for hanging 
fixtures with half-inch conduit. 


cu 


2 hook for 
1/4 iach 
2 Suspension clamp heager 
Fixture loop 
Conduiet 
2780 Cord resette 


Sketch No. 2—Rod method of hanging. 


In the case of the rod method of hanging, as shown by 
Sketch No. 2, cushion hooks to be used in pairs for each 
fixture are provided, and these cushion hooks may be had 
with various spring tensions for fixtures ranging in weight 
from ten to 48 pounds. For use with half-inch conduit 
hanging, they provide for the wiring end a cushion hanger 
threaded for half-inch conduit on the lower end, and made 
with a ball and socket arrangement on the upper end that 
fits right into a terminal block housing; for hanging the 
other end of the fixture, they provide the same type cushion 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 


COPPER 


fit YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Install new and improved size kettles 
and controls and eliminate many of 
your sizing problems. 

Our mill-tested, standard kettles 
are available in 3 body metals: 


Cast Iron (lined witb 48 ounce cop- 
per welded in place.) 


Solid Copper (8 guage.) 
Stainless Steel (12 guage.) 
Each furnished in 110, 160, 250 
or 360 gallon capacity. 
Top and fixtures are expertly 
fitted. Semi-elliptical filling doors 
equipped with handles. 


Single motion brass stirrers, and 
baffles for superior agitation and 
uniform size mixing. 


Vertical agitator shaft, operating 
in rigid step bearing, is driven by 
smooth-running bevel gears mounted 
in cast housing. Equipped with a 
14” x 2” T & L pully for 100 RPM 
or individual motor drive. 


Kettle is tapped for steam pipe 
connection and equipped with Brass 
heating coil. Automatic regulators 
for accurate control furnished on any 
style kettle. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & 


(Batson- Cock Company. Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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hanger as mentioned above for the quarter-inch rod, except 
that it is threaded for half-inch conduit instead. 

There are a number of desirable features offered by these 
methods of hanging, some of which are as follows: (1) 
Ease of taking the fixtures down for cleaning and repairs. 
(2) Relief from either ordinary or excessive vibration of 
the ceiling from which the fixtures are suspended. This 
means more satisfactory tube and starter service, and con- 
sequently a better morale among the workers who have to 
pass along under the fixtures on their routine jobs. (3) 
Positive grounding connections in both the No. CB308 
Connection Blocks (Sketch No. 3) and the No. 1720 Cord 
Rosettes (Sketch No. 2). 


Mi. OF MATERIAL 
aAicile Cushion banger 

Cenmection bl cek 
Cushicoe heok 
Buepensicon clamp heager 


Sketch No. 3—C#onduit methed of hanging. 


The No. CB308 Connection Block has a removable cover 
which must be removed or swung to one side before the 
fixture wires may be removed for taking down the fixture; 
should the fixture be replaced, and should the white wire 
be grounded through the system, there should be no reason 
whatever for not getting the fixture replaced with the 
ground white wire connected to the stud of the white wire 
of the grounded circuit. The No. 1720 Cord Rosette is 
complete with a polarized attachment plug or cap so that 
there is only one way to attach the fixture to the circuit; if 
the fixture is grounded to the white wire, and if the circuit 
is grounded by the white wire, and if the receptacles are 
properly polarized, there is no possible way for the fixture 
to be re-installed improperly, or with it being ungrounded. 
Thus, either method of hanging will assure a safe installa- 
tion both from electrical and mechanical points of view; 
that is, there will be no danger of a man being electrocuted 
by an ungrounded fixture, and there will be no danger of a 
fixture falling down upon some worker. 

The third method of hanging can be either of two ways, 
that is, either chain suspension from two hooks or eye 
screws, or by means of the Hydee hangers or a competitive 
hanger called the Simplex hanger. 

Now to summarize. Either of these methods of suspen- 
sion would work equally as well on both the double-L00 and 
double-40 watt fixtures, so that your decision as to which 
fixture to use must depend upon your actual requirements 
and experiences. You might bear in mind, though, 
something that we have learned from experience—the larger 
tubes and starters give longer life and less trouble. 

Next month we plan to start a series on the 1947 Na- 
tional Electrical Code, with notations and explanations of 
the changes and ratings. 
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Starch Firms Charged With Price Conspiracy 


Domestic manufacturers producing 95 per cent of the 
nation’s corn derivatives, including starches and corn oils 
used in finishing textiles and making adhesives and soaps, 
June 25 were accused by the Federal Trade Commission of 
engaging in a conspiracy to fix and maintain prices, terms 
and conditions governing sale of their products. One prac- 
tice singled out in the government's complaint, alleging 
infraction of both the Robinson-Patman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, is ‘‘matching’’ delivered prices 
through concurrent employment of basing point and zone 
pricing systems. ‘Not only has there been substantial lessen- 
ing of competition among the respondents,” F. T. C. said, 
but there has also been unfair and oppressive discrimina- 
tion against portions of the purchasing public in large areas. 
This discrimination is effected by depriving purchasers of 
the advantage which, except for the conspiracy, would 
accrue to them as a result of their proximity to the factories 
of the manufacturers and by requiring purchasers to pay 
increases over what the net prices would have been had 
they been fixed by competition.” Respondents were granted 
20 days to reply to the F. T. C. complaint. 

The F. T. C. complaint was termed outdated by some in 
the industry. While it might have had some basis back in 
1934 and 1935, they point out, operations have changed 
much since then and the complaint does not represent a fac- 
tual situation. Prices are on a legal basis at present, they 
declare, and objection was taken to the “‘aura of illegality’’ 
cast about their actions in the complaint. 

Companies named in the F. T. C. complaint are: Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York, and its subsidiaries, Corn 
Products Sales Co., a New Jersey corporation, and Corn 
Products Sales Co., a Massachusetts trust; A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. and its subsidiary, Staley Sales Corp., both of Decatur, 
Ill.; Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis, and three sub- 
sidiaries, Clinton Sales Co., Clinton, Ia.: Bliss Syrup & 
Preserving Co., Kansas City, Mo., and D. B. Scully Syrup 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Also: Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
and three subsidiaries: A. A. Busch & Co... Inc., A. A. 
Busch & Co. of Massachusetts, and Southern Syrup Co., Inc.; 
Union Starch & Refining Co., Columbus, Ind., and its sub- 
sidiary, Union Sales Corp.; Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New 
York; American Maize-Products Co., New York: The 
Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Ia., and National Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, also trading as Piel Bros, Starch Co. and 
National Adhesive Corp. F. T. C. said the price conspiracy 
was carried out through direct co-operation and the medium 
of four voluntary incorporated associations—Corn Refiners 
Statistical Bureau, Starch Manufacturers’ Association, Corn 
Oil Producers’ Association, and Syrup Mixers’ Society, all 
of Chicago. 


J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1., emphatically denies 
the persistent trade rumors that it is moving its plant in 
that city to the South. In fact, the company stated it is ready 
to add more than 100 workers for the second shift. The 
company admitted it is shipping some machinery to the 
South, but explained the Pawtucket plant has always done 
work for the Newark, N. J., unit. The latter plant has 
moved to Georgia, so the machinery used for its work has 
been sent there. 
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extra-grip, long-service PIVOTAN 
pig@ener belts were developed through an ex- 
cWisive Southern Belting process for greater 
= production econoiny in textile mills, PPVOTAN 
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Southern Belting Atlanta 
Manufacturers and Warehouse 


Leather Rubber V -Belts Fiber and Metal Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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Additions To Textile School Faculty 


Harry Garden has resigned his position with American 
Viscose Corp. to become professor of synthetic fibers in the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
The department of synthetic fibers was made possible last 
year when Burlington Mills Corp. made a donation of $65,- 
000 of its stock, the income from which was to be used to 
provide a salary supplement. Professor Garden will be 
known as the “Burlington Mills Professor of Synthetic 
Fibers.” 

The department of synthetic fibers is a recent, but very 
important, addition to the textile school and Professor Gar- 
den, a graduate of Georgia Tech, brings to the position a 
long practical experience with synthetic fibers, at Dunean 
and other mills, plus extensive research and sales service 
with American Viscose Corp. 

Henry Rutherford has become head of the department of 
textile chemistry and dyeing, in the same school of textiles, 
succeeding Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, who, because of poor 
health, asked to be relieved of the head position but will 
continue to teach. 

Professor Rutherford, who has an extensive education in 
chemistry, has done much research work both before and 
during his connection with Milton Harris Associates and 
the National Cotton Council. Professor Rutherford plans 
to revise and broaden the instruction to be given in the de- 
partment of textile chemistry and dyeing. 

The addition of these two men to the faculty of the tex- 
tile school was made possible by salary supplements pro- 
vided by the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., one 
of them being especially provided by Burlington Mills 
Corp. 

Neither could have been secured at the top salary which 
N. C. State College could pay and this is further evidence 
of the value of the foundation. 

The addition of these two men does not complete the 
tentative faculty complement and leaves to be filled at some- 
what later dates the following posts: 
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(1) Professor of Wool and Worsted Manufacturing. 

(2) Professor of Personnel Management and Training. 

(3) Professor of Clothing Design and Manufacturing. 

(4) Professor of Textile Specialties Manufacturing. 

(5) Professor of Textile Marketing. 

(6) Professor of Textile Goods Finishing. 

No definite date has been fixed for the employment of 
full professors for the positions just listed and their em- 
ployment will depend somewhat upon the progress made 
in adding to the funds of the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., because no professor will be added unless he is 
a practical and outstanding man in his special field. 

Donations of $10,000 and $12,000 received by the foun- 
dation as of Aug. 1 have raised the total of donations to 
$851,500 and President W. J. (Nick) Carter is optimistic 
about reaching this year the goal of $1,000,000. 

An unusual thing about the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., is that it pays no salaries to anyone, and as all 
of those who solicit funds pay their own expenses, including 
postage, the books show $30.40 as the total expense incurred 
in raising the $851,500. 

All funds are invested by a committee consisting of W. 
J. Carter, Robert M. Hanes, president of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., and R. S. Dickson, president of R. S. 
Dickson & Co., investment banking firm. 

As none of these men make any charge for his services, 
there are no expenses in connection with the handling or 
investment of funds and the make-up of the committee 
insures careful and safe investments. 

Every textile manufacturer in North Carolina is, or should 
be, satished with the way that the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., has been handled and its accomplishments 
in developing the North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles. 

More funds are needed and those mills which have not 
yet made their donation of ten cents per spindle should feel 
some obligation to do their part in a movement which means 
a supply of well educated and well trained operating exec- 
utives. 

The addition of Harry Garden and Henry Rutherford to 
the faculty of the school of textiles is additional evidence of 
the progress which is being made. 


Vindication 


For 15 years or more we have been making two charges 
and have repeated them many times. 

(1) That President Frank Graham of the University of 
North Carolina, while not actually a communist, worked, 
hand in glove, with communists and similar radical organi- 
zations and gave them assistance whenever it was in his 
power. 

(2) That there was an active communist organization at 
the University of North Carolina which included a small 
group of professors. 

Over and over again and by numerous methods we have 
been called all kinds of a liar and some newspapers have 
done their best to discredit us and keep the public from 
believing our charges. 

The Charlotte News sent an expedition to Chapel Hill 
which did a good job of whitewashing, including published 
statements that there were no communists at Chapel Hill. 

Because we knew what we knew, and because we realized 
the damage to the South and its industries, that could result 
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from allowing a cesspool or rats’ nest to function indefinitely 
and breed reds and communists, we kept repeating our 
charges and hammering away at the danger spot. 

While we attacked only the radical group at the univer- 
sity and repeatedly stated that we had no animosity against 
the university itself, many alumni seemed to feel that they 
were obligated to defend everyone and everything at the 
university and we were pictured as a vicious enemy of the 
institution. 

We several times countered the charges against us with 
the statement that a man should have the right to advocate 
the removal of a cancer from the body of a person without 
being accused of making an attack upon him or her. 

Within the past year a great change has taken place 
among the alumni of the University of North Carolina and 
many of its leaders are now determined that there shall be 
a house cleaning. 

Now, let's take a look at the charges we have been mak- 
ing for 15 years. 

(1) Recently the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives said, after an 
extended examination, that President Frank Graham of the 
University of North Carolina was not a communist but was 
“one of those liberals who shows a predilection for affilia- 
tion to various communist-inspired front organizations.” 

This was followed with a statement with a long list of 
communist and communist front organizations with which 
Frank Graham had had afhiliation. 

In a very definite and positive manner they confirmed the 
statements which we had repeatedly made and for which 
we had been so roundly abused. 

(2) A few days ago Miss Anne Mathews, former official 
of the North Carolina Communist Party, told the House 
Un-American Activities Committee that she was aware of 
communistic activities at Chapel Hill. 

Asked specifically about the University of North Carolina 
by Committee Investigator Robert E. Stripling, she declared, 
“There is a communistic group there.” 

She identified the present leader of the communist group 
at the University of North Carolina and stated that she had 
attended communist meetings with him. 

Miss Mathews identified, as a communist organization, 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare of which 
President Frank Graham was past president. 

An account of the annual meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare at Richmond, Va., July 13, 
1947, says: 

Among the 19 directors who attended the session were 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina and honorary president of the conference. 

Miss Mathews said in her statement before the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee that she had been a member of 
the Communist Party for ten years, joining in New York in 
August, 1936. She said she was employed by Columbia 
Pictures at the time and that the C. I. O. Office Workers 
Union was trying to organize the industry’s white collar 
workers. 

She said she joined the United Cannery Workers, fore- 
runner of the Food and Tobacco Workers Union, in 1942 
when she went to Orlando, Fla., to help organize the Flor- 
ida citrus workers. 

She said she went to Winston-Salem in June, 1945, after 
the cannery workers decided she was not needed at Orlando, 
Miss Mathews said she worked at Winston-Salem until 
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January, 1947, when she decided to sever her connections 
with the communists. 

Miss Anne Mathews has given the public startling infor- 
mation but has told us nothing which we did not already 
know. 

We have for many years kept a close tab upon communist 
meetings at Chapel Hill. 

We knew the room which was habitually used for meet- 
ings, the names of many of the professors and some of the 
students who attended. We can name the Negro from 
Chapel Hill and the Negro from rural Orange County who 
were regular and welcome attendants at the communist 
meetings. 

After having been called a liar for 15 years or more 
there is some satisfaction in having people know that our 
charges were accurate and true. 


Joe Stalin’s Fledgings 


Nell Battle Lewis, columnist in the News and Observer 
of Raleigh, N. C., in her column about communism at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., says: 

What about it, Dr. Graham? We want to know—lots of us who 
pay taxes to support the University of North Carolina and to whom 
the institution belongs. We want to know what's going on there. 
We-want to know whether our money is being spent to provide a 
comfortable nest for Muscovite fledglings. We do not want and we 
do not propose to have at our most important state educational 
institution a branch of a foreign revolutionary political party which 
is violently opposed to the principles of Democracy. We want it 
rooted out right away. We want the nest emptied of Uncle Joe 
Stalin's little fledglings. We want the pinkish curtain of ‘Liberal- 
ism’ torn away and these little Kremlin characters put in. their 
place, which we trust is at a very considerable distance from Chapel 
Hill. 

We concur in that statement by Miss Lewis but feel 
justified in stating that her observations do not reflect the 
sentiments of the owners and editors of the News and Ob- 
server, to which she contributes her column. 


Dewey Approved Taft-Hartley Law 


Governor Dewey, realizing that the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. leaders were swearing vengeance against his lead- 
ing opponent for the Republican presidential nomination, 
because of the enactment of the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
might have sought to gain fayor with organized labor by 
expressing disapproval of the measure, but we note the 
following newspaper dispatch: 

Salt Lake City, July 17.—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
told Western young Republican leaders today that there is ‘‘noth- 
ing detrimental” about the Taft-Hartley law, but a “better labor 
law’’ can be expected in about a year. 

This was quite a contrast with the attitude of President 
Truman, who not only vetoed the measure but allowed 
some one, presumably a labor leader, to write a message of 
condemnation which included condemnations of provisions 
not included in the law as finally enacted. 

There is very grave doubt that President Truman ever 
read the Taft-Hartley law which was enacted over his veto. 

We have little doubt that he read messages from labor 
leaders promising political support in his 1948 campaign 
for President, but he apparently did not take the trouble to 
read the law before signing the veto. 

The action of President Truman can be sharply contrast- 
ed with the unwillingness of Governor Dewey to attempt 
to make capital out of the resentment of labor racketeers 
against Senator Taft. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The firm of Yates D. Smith, which 
engages in moving, erecting, overhauling and exporting 
textile machinery from headquarters at Gastonia, N. C., has 
completed the removal of all roving frames from the first to 
the second floor of the Johnston Mfg. Co. plant. The Smith 
company also rearranged and overhauled spinning frames at 
Consolidated Textile Co., Lynchburg, Va., recently. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.——-West Boylston Mfg. Co. has dis- 
continued the manufacture of tire cord and will now pro- 
duce weaving and knitting yarns. Officials said that with 
rayon replacing cotton in tire manufacturing, the company 
decided to discontinue its product, and sold its machinery. 
New machinery for weaving and knitting yarns was pur- 
chased and until it arrives and is installed approximately 
600 employees have been laid off temporarily. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Miulls Mill No. 1 became the first 
Greenville County industrial plant to qualify for a plaque 
awarded to mills co-operating 100 per cent in the tubercu- 
Presentation of the plaque 
signifies that every employee in the plant has had a chest 
X-ray and the award is made 


losis case finding program. 


in recognition of the whole- 
hearted co-operation of management in a health program 
of importance to every person in the community.” 


Toccoa, Ga.—North Georgia Processing Co., with a 
present employment of about 1,200 persons, is completing 
a new plant expected to bring about the addition of 300 
more workers. The new two-story concrete structure already 
is being occupied and is being readied for full production. 
Also under construction is a new ofhce building which will 
approximately double the capacity of the office structure 
now in use. Plans have been drawn for a recreation building 
for the company’s employees. The company produces cotton 
thread for domestic use. 


PINEVILLE, N. C.—-Proximity Mfg. Co. of Greensboro 
plans to spend $1,500,000 to double the capacity of its 
plant here. Construction of new buildings, necessary for 
the proposed expansion, will start as soon as building costs 
are lower. The present working force of 250 persons is 
expected to be doubled when the project is completed. The 
plant was purchased last October from Textron, Inc., which 
had bought it from the Gossett interests. 


EasLey, S. C.—Five textile plants of Easley are accom- 
plishing improvement and expansion projects in the plants 
and mill communities as follows: Glenwood Cotton Mills 
installing electric motors, taking the place of steam engines 
formerly used in operating the plant, at a cost in excess of 
$100,000. Easley Cotton Mills (Mill No. 1)—fluorescent 
lights are being installed in three rooms of the plant, two 
weave rooms and a spinning room, and about 250 homes of 
employees are being improved. Alice Mfg, Co.—installing 
air conditioning in Alice and Arial plants and improving 
the homes at each of these mills. Pinnacle Mills—generally 
improved and modernized and considerable new equipment 
added. Hudson Narrow Fabric Mill—adding new looms 
and other mechanical equipment and modernizing the plant. 
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CARROLLTON, GA.—A major expansion project is under- 
way at Mandeville Mills, Inc., with modernization: of ma- 
chinery and an addition to the dye plant the most important 
items. Old machinery is being replaced with new because 
mill officials felt it to be necessary in order to keep the cost 
and quality of Mandeville products competitive. J. R. New- 
ell, president, states that the expansion project will not 
increase production to any large extent but will greatly 
increase efficiency. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Papers have been signed in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court here permitting reorganization under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of Diana Mills, Inc., cotton yarn manufacturing 
firm with a plant at the Falls of Neuse, Wake County. The 
mills filed a Chapter X petition asserting it was being threat- 
ened with suits by its creditors and would have to be given 
time in order to meet debts, or close with considerable loss 
to those holding mortgages and notes. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Beaumont Mfg. Co, last month 
honored 299 veteran employees with continuous service rec- 
ords ranging from five to 42 years. Walter S. Montgomery, 
president, presented gold pins, each inset with two dia- 
monds, to three men who have given a total of 125 years 
service—B. W. Isom, 42 years, and James and Avery Pack, 
brothers, 41 years each. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—~-Interest was centered in the recent 
meeting of the stockholders of Efird Mfg. Co. where con- 
trol of the company has this year passed from the trustees 
of the J. S. Efird estate to the American Yarn and Process- 
ing Co., Mount Holly, N. C. .Six new directors named to 
the board of Efird Mfg. Co. include R. S. Dickson, president 
of American Yarn and Processing Co., J. B. Efird and Wil- 
liam F. Mullis, all of Charlotte, B. P. Albright, I. M. Goree 
and William H. Suttenfield, all of Mount Holly. 


COLUMBUS, GA.—Reeves Brothers, Inc., textile manufac- 
turing firm of New York and Greenville, S. C., has offered 
to purchase the textile plants, generating station and the 
inventory of Eagle & Phenix Mills in Columbus, for an 
undisclosed consideration. The offer was scheduled to be 
submitted to stockholders of Eagle & Phenix Mills at a 
special meeting Aug. 4. Reeves Brothers, through its sub- 
sidiaries, owns and operates mills in Greenville, Woodruff 
and Spartanburg, S. C., and Bessemer City and Rutherford- 
ton, N. C. Purchase of the Columbus plant will add 66,000 
spindles and 1,600 looms to present capacity. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—French Campbéll, Jr., president of 
Campbell Fabrics, Inc., Charlotte, has been appointed per- 
manent receiver for Baker Mills, Inc.. with plants in Gas- 
tonia, N. C.. and Clover. 8. C. Petition for receivership was 
recently filed by a stockholder of the company. The com- 
pany manufactures cotton yarns. Schedules filed with the 
petition listed liabilities at $77,131, subject to revisement, 
and assets at $295, consisting of office furniture. Machinery 
and other equipment, with exception of office furniture, are 
all under mortgage. At present there are 90 claims against 
the company with additional claims expected. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


“YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEACH & Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


R FO RAT E 


(9 rch and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
: types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
és not frost-prodf) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A, Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bew!l. 
. Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 
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Little things play 
a BIG part 


in low-cost 
yarn production 


Aprons—for instance. Their cost is small, but their 
influence on yarn production is big. Aprons that do not 
fit perfectly, grip firmly and wear evenly can play hob 
with production costs. 


KENTEX Aprons are made of the finest quality bark- 
tanned or chrome leather—rough finished on the in- 
side for a tighter grip, and uniformly smooth on the 


outside for the smooth flow of yarn. They are precision- 


gauged for thickness, width, length and circumference. 


KENTEX 


For quick delivery and low 
prices on open and closed 


type leather-aprons for all PRECISION 


APRONS 


APRON COMPANY 


CEORGIA 


long-draft systems, write— 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


John C. Turrell retired Aug. 1 as a direc- 
tor and head of the Sanforized Division of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Mr. Turrell will con- 
tinue as a consultant for the company. His 
successor is Robert M. Dowling, who has 
been associated with the firm for the past 
ten years. At the same time the company 
has realigned other posts in the division. 
B. A. Alford is to be manager of the licen- 
see services department, C. B. Yager, man- 
ager of market contact, and G. A. Steers 
manager of advertising and sales promotion. 


J. F. Plexico of Carrollton, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent of Linwood Cot- 
ton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., succeeding T. C. 
Giles, who resigned to enter the mercantile 
business. Russell Fennell of Rock Hill, S. 


C., was named assistant superintendent. 


C. W. Cashion, former superintendent of 
Flint Mfg. Co. at Gastonia, N. C., and Tom 
Watson, former card room overseer at High- 
land Park Mfg. Co. plant at Rock Hill, S. 
C., recently became associated with A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co. at Gastonia. 


Stahlee Funderburk has resigned from his 
post with Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., to accept a position in the executive 
ofices of the Gastonia (N. C.) Combed 
Yarn Corp. Mr. Funderburk formerly was 
connected with Cannon Mills Co., Kannap- 
olis, N. C. 


Gary R. Bodie, current athletic director 
at the Greenville. ee oe plant of Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., has been appointed ath- 
letic director for four mills in the Wood- 
side-Easley chain. Effective Aug. 1 he _as- 
sumed new duties with Woodside plants at 
Greenville and Simpsonville and at the Eas- 
ley and Liberty, S. C., plants of the Easley 
Cotton Mills. 


Elliott White Springs, president of 
Springs Cotton Mills, announced recently 
that he and Mrs. Springs would contribute 
$200,000 toward construction of an addition 
to Marion Sims Memorial Hospital, Lancas- 
ter, $. C. The new hospital wing will be 
called the Leroy Springs Memorial Wing. 


Henry C. Estes has resigned as plant su- 
perintendent of Inman (S. C.) Mills. Mr. 
Estes was presented with a six horsepower 
outboard motor by the mill employees as a 
parting gift. 


William P. Russell of Atlanta, Ga. and 
M. O. Thompson of Boston, Mass., have 
been added to the sales staff of Marquette 
Metal Products Co., Cleveland. Ohio. man- 
ufacturer of roller bearing spindles for cot- 
ton, rayon and worsted. Mr. Russell repre- 
sents Marquette in Alabama and Georgia 
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and Mr. Thompson in the New England 
territory. 


Jack W. Horner has become associated 
with Fabric Fire Hose Co., Sandy Hook, 
Conn., and Wooster (Ohio) Brass Co.. 
manufacturers of fire hose and hose brass 
goods, calling on the industrial trade exclu- 
sively in the Southeastern states. Mr. Horner 
will continue to maintain headquarters at 
351 Cherokee Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


W. I. Galliher, left. 
has been appointed ex- 
ecutive sales manager 
of the Columbia Chem. 
ical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co 
and the Southern AIl- 
kali Corp., a Pitts- 
burgh subsidiary. As- 
sociated with Colum- 


bia Chemical since 
1931, Mr. Galliher for 12 years was director 
of sales for the division's heavy industrial 
chemical products and since January, 1943, 
had served as Columbia's executive sales 
manager. In his new post he will maintain 
headquarters at Fifth Avenue and Bellefield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. G. Trimmier, a native of Spartanburg, 
S. C., and a graduate of Clemson College, is 
manager of the new rayon goods finishing 
mill at Clarksville. Va , of Colonial Mills, 
Inc., New York City. Mr. Trimmier was for 
18 years with the Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica at Cumberland, Md., and afterwards 
with a rayon goods finishing plant in New 
Jersey. J. O. Hopwood, formerly with 
American Viscose Corp., is superintendent 
of the new plant. 


Dr. M. L. Crossley, director of research 
for the American Cyanamid Co. received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science at 
recent commencement exercises at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. Dr. Cross- 
ley, who was awarded the 1947 gold medal 
of the American Institute of Chemists for 
“noteworthy and outstanding service to the 
science of chemistry or the profession of 
chemist,” was one of eight persons who 
received honorary degrees at the Wesleyan 
commencement. 


Henry A. Rutherford has resigned his 
position as an official of the National Cot- 
ton Council of America to become head of 
the textile chemistry and dyeing department 
in the North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles, Raleigh. Mr. Rutherford re- 
places Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, who asked to 
be relieved of the duties because of his 
health. In addition to his connection with 
the National Cotton Council, Mr. Ruther- 


ford also has been associated with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Research Associateships, 
the Textile Foundation and Milton Harris 
Associates. Professor oe will con- 
tinue as a member of the instruction staff. 

Harry B..Garden has been appointed 
professor of synthetic fibers and becomes the 
rst man to fill the Burlington Mills Corp. 
professorship at the North Carolina insti- 
tion. The post was made possible last year 
by a Burlington contribution of $65,000 to 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation. Pro- 
fessor Garden is a 1923 graduate of Georgia 
School of Technology, veteran of both world 
wars and a one-time associate professor at 
Texas Technological College. He had wide 
experience in textile plant operation through- 
out the South prior to joining American 
Viscose Corp. in 1932. W. Aldine 
Thomason, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
professor in the school’s yarn manufacturing 
department. He was an honor textile man- 
ufacturing graduate of the school in 1941, 
later served in the Army, and only recently 
received the War Department's Legion of 
Merit for an outstanding record in directing 
a $25,000,000 uniform production project 
in India. He was associated with Dan River 
Mills, .Inc., Danville, Va., prior to becom- 
ing a member of the college faculty. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. of Tole- 
do, Ohio, has announced that P. J. Fluge, 
formerly administrative assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the yarns division. 
Branch office personnel changes follow: M. 
W. Butler appointed manager of the New 
York office after serving two years in a simi- 
lar capacity at Philadelphia. . . . W. R. 
Thomas, formerly of the yarn division, ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia office. 


Louis P. Batson recently resigned as as- 
sistant general manager of the Mountain 
City Foundry and Machine Co. and Hunt 
Loom Co., Greenville, S$. C. Mr. Batson did 
not announce his future plans. He represent- 
ed Shambow Shuttles for 18 years prior to 
oraginzing Southern Shuttles. He remained 
with the latter firm when it became a divi- 
sion of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., later joined 
Mountain City. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced four 
promotions in the technical division of the 
rayon department as follows: G. P. Hoff. 
appointed assistant manager of the division, 
succeeding A. E. Buchanan, Jr., who be- 
came manager with the retirement of Dr. 
E. B, Benger. Dr. Hoff formerly was di- 
rector of the acetate research section. 

W. W. Heckert, appointed director of ace- 
tate research. He was formerly director of 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEADQUARTERS | 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 

ST WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDELWOOUEY 


CREMITAS 
748 * ATLART A 


You'll be Satisfied with LINE 


Disinfectants, Insecticides 
Cleaners and Cleaning Aids 


Write us for samples, prices and suggestions 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


708 Jefferson St. N. W. — He 1876 — Atlanta, Ga. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


We have printed a second 
edition of Frank Herring’s 
helpful and popular book— 


“Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms” 


Bound in Heavy Paper Cover 
Special Price: $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Pat. No. 2099280 


KELLER— 
The Original Motor ROLL-PICKER 


This fast-moving air-operated Roll Picker removes loose 
lint from cotton spinning machinery. Just insert the rod 
between rolls of spinning frames while machines are running. 
Lint gathers around the revolving rod. 6- and 9-inch rods. 
Exhaust air is driven AWAY from work. Send for details. 


Now Used Successfully in Over 400 Southern Mills 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


Selling Agent 


718 QUEENS ROAD, CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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nylon research. . . . Hood Worthington, ap- 
pointed director of nylon research section. 

. V. R. Hardy, research manager in the 
nylon research section, appointed assistant 
director of the section, succeeding Mr. 
Worthington. . . . The retirement of Willis 
F. Harrington as a member of the executive 
committee, and his resignation as a 
president, effective Aug. 1, were announced 
tollowing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. At the same time J. Warren Kinsman, 
general manager of the company's fabrics 
and finishes department, and a member of 
the board. was made 


ViIcc- 


a vice-president and 
was designated as a member of the execu- 
tive commuttee. Mr. Harrington will con- 
tinue to serve as a member of the board. 


Chester L. Jones, Jr., has been appointed 
Sales manager of the protective coatings de- 
partment of Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
after Aug. 1 will be headquartered at the 
Merrimac Dyvision at Mass. He 
formerly was manager of the product de- 
velopment department of Monsanto's Plas- 
tics Division at Springheld, Mass. 


Boston, 


Fred Allen has been appointed general 
manager of the Bloom Mills, Inc., plant at 
Gastonia, N. C. Coming trom Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, Mr. Allen will act as liaison 
between the Gastonia plant and other Bloom 
enterprises. 


Alfred C. Werner of New York City has 
been named a director and a member of the 
Burlington Mills 


executive committee of 


Corp. Mr. Werner's appointment as presi- 
dent of the company's newly organized sub- 
sidiary, Burlington Mills International 
Corp., was announced recently. This cor- 
poration was formed to consolidate the com- 
pany s expanding export operations and its 
manufacturing operations outside the conti- 
nental United States. Burlington Interna- 
tional currently is operating mills in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Colom- 
bia. Prior to his association with Burling- 
ton Mills, Mr. Werner was for 16 years 
with the American Viscose Corp., where he 
began in a subordinate capacity and worked 
his way up to the post of assistant general 
sales manager. . . . Frederick C. Wedler of 
the textile research department of American 
Viscose Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa., has re- 
signed to join Burlington International. .. . 
Charles F. Myers, Jr., has resigned as vice- 
president of the Charlotte, N. C., branch of 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. to become 
chairman of the board of administration of 
the Burlington Mills Corp. retirement sys- 
tem and profit sharing plan. He succeeds 
C. M. Vanstory, Jr., im this capacity. 

J. C. Cowan, Jr., Burlington vice-president 
and general manager, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Greensboro (N. C.) Executives 
Club. 


OBITUARY 


Ceorge W. Walker of Greenville, S. C., 
Southern representative for Sterling Ring 


Traveler Co. for the past 35 years, died re- 
cently. Mr. Walker is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and three sisters. 


Sam E. Ervin, Sr., 72, superintendent 
of Gonzales (Tex.) Cotton Mills, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack June 28. Mr. Er- 
vin was a native of Iredell County, North 
Carolina, and for the past 55 years had been 
associated in the cotton textile industry. 


W. C. Bradley, 84, one of the South's 
leading industrialists, died July 26 of a 
heart attack at his home in Columbus. Ga. 
During his long business career Mr. Brad- 
ley held numerous textile interests and he 
was one of the prificipals in the syndicate 
which in 1919 raised 25 million dollars to 
purchase the Coca-Cola Co. At the time of 
his death he was chairman of the board of 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Inc., Columbus, a 
member of the board of directors of Bibb 
Mtg. Co., and president of Gate City Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta. He was chairman of Colum- 
bus Mfg. Co. until its recent sale to West 
Point Mfg. Co. He also headed Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus Grocery Co., W. C. 
Bradley Co., Third National Bank of Co- 
lumbus, Columbus Bank & Trust Co. and 
Southern Plow Co., and held directorships 
in the Coca-Cola Co., Georgia Power Co., 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway and was a member 
of the advisory board of Irving Trust Co. 
of New York. Mr. Bradley is survived by a 
daughter and three grandchildren. 


EQUIPMENT 


German Heat Treating 
Process Uses Molten Metal 


A German patented heat treating 
process for carrying out various chem- 
ical reactions on textiles by passing the 
material through a molten metal bath 
is described in a report now available 
from the Ofhce of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. The process 
is one of many German textile devel- 
opments described in a comprehensive 
222-part report, compiled by Francis 
S. Richardson for the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 

The German patent covering the 
process, which is translated in the re- 
port, states that heat treatment of tex- 
tile chemical compounds is generally 
accomplished with heating plates, dry- 
ing cylinders, heated air, or with heat- 
ed water vapor. A different method is 
here proposed wherein the textile ma- 
terial, 
proper dye, water repellant or crease 


previously treated with the 
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SUPPLIES 


resistant compounds, travels on guide 
rollers through a bath of molten lead, 
tin, or alloys of lead, tin, lismuth or 
cadmium for a given period of time. 
The temperature of the treatment may 
be regulated below or above 100° C., 
depending on the metal or alloy. The 
metal bath may be heated by firing or, 
more advantageously, by electric cur- 
rent. Overheating is not a danger be- 
cause the metal, being a good conduc- 
tor, does not accumulate heat. The 
liquid metal does not adhere to the 
surface of the cloth, according to the 
patent. The process may be used both 
with moist and dry cloth. The paterit 
cites the following illustrative exam- 
ple: 

A bleached cotton fabric is printed 
with the following paste composition 
(in grams): 100 dyestuff, 290 water, 
80 glycerol, 350 starch tragacanth 
thickening, 100 caustic soda solution, 
90 sodium hydrosulfite. After printing, 
the moist goods are passed through a 


LITERATURE 


bath of liquid metal consisting of 500 
grams of lead, 300 of tin and 200 of 
cadmium for about ten seconds. Then 
they are rinsed and soaped. A vivid 
orange print is obtained. Other exam- 
ples of fast dye, water repellant and 
crease resistant treatments and a full 
description of the processes are con- 
tained in the report. The inventor 
claims that the process eliminates the 
expense of heating large quantities of 
hot air for hot air treatment, and that 
it does not entail the heavy heat losses 
associated with heating plates and dry- 
ing cylinders. It also requires less oper- 
ating space than other methods. 

The report also contains German 
wartime regulations for fabric bleach- 
ing. A special commission established 
for the German textile industry forbade 
the bleaching of any fibers, other than 
wool, except in accordance with pre- 
: directions devised to minimize 
damage to the fibers. This conservation 
measure went far beyond the wartime 


cise 
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Is Down Time 
apainin , 


Thousands of RunRite Plastic Sheaves have 
been running continuously, in many plants, 
for over six years, and still going perfectly. 
Under similar conditions they should do 
equally as well for you. Figure your savings 
in reduced down time alone. Then, bear in 
mind, that RunRites’ smooth, perfectly bal- 
anced strap surface means longer life to 
horness straps. Once installed, they need 
no further attention for years of depend- 


able service. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. INC. KNOXVILLE 2. TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. HENRY H. HERSEY. Greenville. S. C. 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Chariotte, N. C. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


. 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


L. J. CASTILE Carries Wei 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina * into the 


4 % Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY Columbus 15, Ohio 
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A CHECK EVERY 
28 SECONDS! 


Money to ease the financial burdens 
created by accidents, sickness, hospi- 
talization, and death is now flowing 
from the Provident to policyholders 
and dependents at the rate of 916 
payments each working day—or a 


check every 28 seconds! 


Many thousands of these “emergency 
income” payments are received each 
year by the nearly two million 
workers and dependents protected by 
Provident Group Insurance Plans 
which can be written to include all 


of the following features: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
BENEFITS 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD* 


HOSPITAL MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPENSE* 
FEE 
REIMBURSEMENT* 


*May be extended to dependent 
members of the employee's family, 


if desired. 


Full details on request 


1887 1947 
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controls established in Allied countries. 


The German regulations for bleaching 
envolved from research carried out at 
I. G. Farben’s Greishheim Bleachery 
Laboratory. They are described in de- 
tail in the report and are believed to 
offer valuable suggestions to American 
industry for reducing damage in tex- 
tile finishing. 

The report gives a full account of 
the findings of a textile investigating 
team sent into Germany by. the Re- 
search and Development Branch of the 
Office of the Quaftermaster General 
shortly after the invasion by American 
troops. Divided into 11 major sections, 
the report describes textile processing 
and equipment, wartime regulations 
for bleaching raw materials, yarns and 
fabrics, bleaching procedures for cot- 
ton, rayon staples and blends, manu- 
facture of camouflage fabrics and fab- 
rics used in the German Army shelter 
half, engraving for printing, softening 
agents, chemistry of swelling-proof 
finishes, preserving agents and textiles 
in aqueous dispersions. Each section is 
clarified with formulas, diagrams, and 
statistical data. 

Orders for the report P.B.-22337 
(Textile Finishing Processes; photo- 
stat, $15; microfilm, $2.50; 222 pages, 
including charts, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, tables and formulas) should be 
addressed to the Ofhce of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and should be 
accompanied by check or money order, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States. Mimeographed copies of the re- 
port may be obtained ftom the Hobart 


Publishing Co., Box 4127, Chevy 
Chase Branch, Washington 15, D. C., 
at $12.50 each. A list of other reports 
dealing with the German textile indus- 
try may be obtained from O.T.S. on 
request. 


- 


British Reports On German 
Textile Developments Offered 


Comprehensive information on the 
processes and machinery used by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in the production of 
dyes and dyestuff intermediates is con- 
tained in five British reports for sale 
by the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce. Complete with 
formulas, the reports describe German 
developments from 1935 to 1945. Far- 
ben dyes, including azo, lake, helio- 
gens, sirius light -blue, triphenylme- 
thane and anthrasol soluble vat dyes 
were produced at Ludwigshafen, Main- 
kur, Hoechst and Leverkusen. Naph- 
thols, fast salts, nitrosamines, rapido- 
gens, rapid fast salts and other inter- 
mediates were manufactured at Offen- 
back, Leverkusen and Hoechst. The 
processes at each plant and the meth- 
ods used for identification of dyestuffs, 
handled manily at Leverkusen, are de- 
scribed in detail as follows: 

PB-60905 (German Dyestuffs and 
Dyestuffs Intermediates, Azo and Lake 
Dyestuffs; Microfilm, $4; photostat, 
$12; 178 pages) contains expense fig- 
ures, descriptions and sketches of the 
Hoechst and Ludwigshafen plants; a 
list of principal and special azo and 
lake dyestuffs, with notes on research; 
information on the use of diamidedi- 


phenylmethane sulfone for detecting 
excess nitrous acid and color processes 
used at both plants. 


PB-60885 (German Dyestuffs and 
Dyestuffs Intermediates; Azoic Prod- 
ucts, Including Naphthols, Fast Salts, 
Nitrosamines, and Rapid Fast Salts, 
Rapidogens; microfilms, $1; photostat, 
$4, 46 pages) contains a brief intro- 
duction followed by 11 appendices de- 
scribing the production and efficiency 
of naphthols, fast salts and nitro- 
samines; details of standardizing pro- 
cesses, and rapidogen sales in 1939. 

PB-52881 (Identification of Dye- 
stuffs in I. G. Farbenindustrie; micro- 
film, $1; photostat, $2) contains the 
results of an interview with Dr. Tho- 
mae on the identification of imsoluble 
textile dyestuffs and vat dyes on fiber, 
and tables contaniing required data for 
identification of dyes. 

PB-63858 (1. G. Farbenindustrie; 
Manufacture of Triphenylmethane 
Dyestuffs and Intermediates at Lud- 
wigshafen and Hoechst; microfilm, $3; 
photostat, $7; 103 pages) lists the 
principal triphenylmethane dyestuffs 
and describes most of the manufactur- 
ing processes and also contains the de- 
tails of auramine drying and the sum- 
maries of reports covering develop- 
ment work from 1935-1945. 

PB-65657 (German Dyestuffs and 
Dyestuffs Intermediates; Anthrasols, 
Heliogens, Sirius Light Blue Dyestuffs; 
microfilm, $2; photostat, $7; 91 pages) 
lists the anthrasols (soluble vat dye- 
stuffs) made at Hoechst and describes 
(in German) eight processes; gives 
process details for several types of 


FEROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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heliogens produced at Ludwigshafen 
and Leverkusen and for sirius light 
blue dyestuffs (dioxazine) at Hoechst. 
A few flow diagrams and a sketch of 
the pyroxazine apparatus are included. 


Dualog Slide Rule 
Offered By Tavella 


Tavella Sales Co., 25 West Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y., offers as its 
newest item the Dualog slide rule. A 
scientifically designed computing in- 
strument, it is intended for the rapid 
solution of mathematical problems in 
volving multiplication, division, pro- 
portion, trigonometric functions, loga- 
rithms, exponential equations square 
and cube roots and powers. The log log 
scales provide means for the direct ex 
traction of any root or power of num- 
bers. Operation of the slide rule can be 
quickly learned by anyone who can 
perform multiplication or division, and 
requires no knowledge of the under- 
lying principles upon which the slide 
rule is based. The operation of the 
Dualog slide rule for ordinary opera- 
tions is fundamentally no more diff- 
cult than is the use of a foot rule for 
various measurements. 

The Dualog slide rule has all of its 
12 scales on the face side of the rule. 
thus permitting direct transfer of read- 
ing from one scale to another without 
reversing sides and carrying over. This 
has been accomplished by careful de- 
sign without crowding and the arrange- 
ment of the calibrations and numerals 
permits rapid and easy reading of the 
scales with little eye strain or fatigue. 
The circular type of slide rule is said 
to have many advantages which will be 
quickly appreciated by anyone already 
familiar with the use of a straight slide 
rule. Price is $9.50 each with leather- 
ette carrying case. 


New Manual Offered By 
Du Pont Nylon Division 


The nylon technical service section 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., recently com- 
pleted a manual comprising bulletins 
dealing with nylon yarn properties, 
phases of textile processing and prob- 
lems bearing on the manufacture of 
various nylon fabrics. The first page of 
the manual explains the arrangement 
of bulletins and the page numbering 
system used throughout. For those in 
the industry the manual is designed to 
be of especial value as a ready refer- 
ence. 
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WHERE QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Skilled hands working with superior ma- 
terials and precision equipment have 
set a high standard of quality on which 

you can always depend. 


AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 


The knowledge, experience and facili- 

ties that have come with over 30 years 
of serving the textile industry have 
equipped us to promptly and effi- 
ciently meet our customer's needs. 


REALLY COUNT 


The repairing and reneedling 
of half laps and top combs is 
an essential and important 
part of machinery mainte- 
nance... Your confidence 
and business is just as 
important to us. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


Serving the South since 1914 


= 
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Southern Shuttles Expand 
Greenville, S. C., Plant 


Due to increased demand for South- 
ern Shuttles, the Southern Shuttles Di- 
vision of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. has 
added another building to the main 
shuttle plant in Greenville, S. C. The 
additional building, located across the 
street from the present plant in Green- 
ville, is a two-story concrete structure 
specifically designed and fitted for the 
storage of steel wire and shuttle hard- 
ware parts on one floor, and the other 
floor will be devoted to the storage of 
finished shuttles being held for future 
shipment or for finished items awaiting 
the completion of orders. The vacated 
area in the present plant will be used 
for increased production of the popular 
new Ste-Hide and fibre covered shut- 
tles. 


Offer Fiberglas Yarns 
For General Marketing 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has expanded its activities 
in the textile field by offering fiberglas 
yarns to the industry for general mar- 
keting. In a statement of policy the 


company stated that fiberglas yarns will 
be sold to qualified persons or organi- 
zations for the weaving and subsequent 
processing and fabrication of textile 
products, adding that insofar as it is 
able, the company will protect the best 
interests of both its customers and the 
public by limiting the sale of fiberglas 
yarns for uses in which they are suit- 
able. Harold Boeschenstein, president 
of the corporation, states: “We offer 
fiberglas yarns as a new fiber with un- 
usual characteristics different in a num- 
ber of ways from those of any other 
yarn. Either alone or in combination 
with other yarns, we believe that fiber- 
glas has proved advantageous in a 
number of uses and that there are many 
more that may be develgped through 
the co-operation and efforts of those of 
you who have pioneered other textile 
developments.” 


Textile Machinery Firm 
Organized In Charlotte 
Industrial Machinery and Engineer- 
ing Co., a new firm, has been organized 
in Charlotte, N. C., by Ira S. Teat and 
Richard R. Kemp, both formerly con- 
nected with Troy Whitehead Machin- 


PICKER APRON 


on this work. 


SPIKED AND 
PLAIN 


For all makes of Pickers, Openers, 
Breakers. Waste Machines, Garnet Ma- 
chines. We rebuild old aprons, especially 
spiked aprons where the fabric and belt- 
ing has worn out. Let us save you money 


All standard aprons, both new and 
reworked. Kirschner Beater Lags. 
Spiked Lags for waste machines. 


Todd-Long 
Picker 
Apron 
Company 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


{7 years of continuous service 


Office Phone 
1568 


Plant Phone 


ery Co. of Charlotte. The new com- 
pany is equipped to handle any type 
of engineering and problems of a tex- 
tile nature, it is reported, including the 
complete layout or changeover of mills. 
Both Mr. Teat and Mr. Kemp are well 
known in textile circles. Mr. Teat has 
been in the textile machinery field ex- 
clusively for more than 15 years and 
was vice-president and general man- 
ager of Troy Whitehead Machinery 
Co. Mr. Kemp, a graduate of Cornell 
University, has designed and built sev- 
eral new types of textile machines 
which are now in use in this country 
and abroad. He formerly was chief en- 
gineer of the Whitehead firm. Indus- 
trial Machinery and Engineering Co. is 
located at 1091/, South Church Street 
in Charlotte. 


Glyoxal, A New Material, 
In Commercial Production 


Glyoxal, a new material for the tex- 
tile industry, is now in production on a 
commercial scale by Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp., a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. Although 
originally discovered by H. Debus in 
1856, it has been generally produced 
by the oxidation of ethanol and acetal- 
dehyde but the commercial process de- 
veloped by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. carries out the vapor phase 
oxidation of ethylene glycol. Pilot- 
plant quantities were first offered to 
industry in 1942 to supply small quan- 
tities for an anti-pellagra vitamin and 
large-scale production began Sept. 16, 
1946, to satisfy the demand for the 
Sanforest process of shrinkproofing 
spun rayon developed by Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc. As a result of the 
operation of these facilities, glyoxal is 
now marketed as a 30 per cent aqueous 
solution at a price of 17 cents per 
pound in tank car lots. 

The largest present industrial de- 
mand for glyoxal is for the Sanforset 
treatment of spun rayon to shrinkproof 
or dimensionally stabilize the fabrics 
which was announced by Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., on March 28, 1947. 
By controlling the normal tendency of 
such fabrics to shrink when laundered. 
glyoxal opens up a greatly expanded 
future for the rayon industry. Compar- 
able uses on other textile fabrics in- 
clude the application of glyoxal to 
cotton twill fabrics for increased wear 
resistan¢e and to rayon pile fabrics for 
improving resistance to crushing or 
creasing. Glyoxal also reacts with po- 
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lyethyleneamines to yield products 
which are static eliminators in synthetic 
fibers and hosiery operations. 


Cotton Bale Stacker Cuts 
Warehouse Handling Costs 


Development of a new fork lift 
truck accessory, designed to provide HEADQUARTERS SOUTH’S 
fast, efficient handling of cotton bales 


and similar bulky loads has been an- 


nounced by Towmotor Corp., 1226 FOR ONLY 
East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The stacker. now in production, is an 
adaptation of the Towmotor crane arm THE SOUTH ) MANUFAC URER 
fully for many years in a variety of .in- OF 


accessory which has been used success- 
dustries where heavy loads having little We cordially invite you 
or no underclearance must be handled. to visit our plant and see 


\ | how our Heddles are HEDDLES 
manufactured. 


f ATLANTA. 


©. Box 116, Station A . Telephone RAymeond 2136 
HEDDLES COTTON LOOM 
FRAMES HARNESS 
| FRAME PARTS 
| ° MAIL EYE 
| REEDS FOR ALL HARNESS 
| WEAVES ° 
| SELVAGES 
COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 
| This newest Towmotor accessory is 
operated from the driver's seat of the 


Towmotor fork lift truck and will lift, 
transport and stack a bale of cotton, or 
similar load, to a height of 17 feet, 
permitting maximum use of available 
storage space as well as reducing the 
time and labor required to complete 
these handling operations. More detail- 
ed information concerning the Tow- 
motor cotton bale stacker may be ob- 
tained by writing to Towmotor Corp.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


Arthur L. Norton 
General Manager 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Ocean Forest Hotel 


@ ON THE BEACH, IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL. ARE SURF BATHING, 

FISHING, VOLLEY BALL, SHUFFLEBOARD AND HORSESHOES. -- 
OTHER OUTDOOR SPORTS AVAILABLE INCLUDE DEEP SEA 

FISHING, GOLF, CLOCK-GOLF, TENNIS AND CROQUET. 


® DANCING NIGHTLY IN OUR BEAUTIFUL MARINE PATIO. 


@® SUPERB SERVICE AND MEALS TO REMEMBER 


EUROPEAN PLAN -— 
RATES: SINGLE, FROM $6.00 DAILY 
DOUBLE. $10.00 TO $14.00 
DISCOUNTS FOR PROTRACTED STAYS 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington. D. O. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 


They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. ©. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving or Cloth 
Room; 30 years’ experience; I. C. 8S. course; cot- 
ton classer: engineer. Sober, good habits. Will 
prove ability and worth. Write “WLB.”’ P. O. 
Box 122, Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer. Experi- 
enced om carding, spinning, twisting, winding 
and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity. Em- 
ployed. Address ‘‘Alabama."’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Young man, now employed as overseer of weaving 
with large mill wishes to hear from reliable mill 
in South Carolina or Georgia needing A-l weave 
room man. Write ‘“‘Weaver,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving or De- 
signer by practical weave room man experienced 
on plain and fancy. References as to character 
and ability. Address “‘Ability."’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


CARDROOM Second Hand with years of experience 
with big mill would like to make change. Can 
manage help. Sober; no bad habits. Now employ- 
ed. Can give good references. Write ‘“‘Cardroom.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1 
N. C 


WANTED— Position as Clothroom Overseer 26 
years’ experience; employed at present. but wish 
to make change. Sober. good habits. Good refer- 
ences. Write “‘D. C. C.."" care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED- Position as Overseer Carding a an d Spin- 
ning. 20 years’ experience fine yarns. Prefer 
combed yarn. Best of references. Write “M. G 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


Classified Ads Get Quick Results 
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LARGE QUANTITIES 


RAYON YARN 


FOR SALE 


Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg 50, 55, 65, 
75, 100, 120, 150, 300 Denier. 


Or will exchange for other yarns. 


Write “Rayon,” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Cloth Room, Large Coarse 
Goods Cotton Mill, Northeast Alabama. 


Write “‘Clothroom,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION OPEN 


in North Carolina Vocational Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C., for Head Instructor Weav- 
Ing and Designing, also Head Instructor 
Machine Shop work. Immediate employ- 
ment. 


Write N. C. Vocational Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Avallable September one Class C No. 5293 
ll’ widé, 25° long, 10° high Hurricane Dryer 
manufactured by the Philadelphia Drying 
Machine Company. 


Write “Dryer,” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Index 


Page 
Alexander Machine Co 12 
American Key Products, Inc 49 
Armstrong Cork Co 7 
--B-- 
Bally & Co., Inc., Joshua L 54 
Blackman-Uhiler Co., Inc 21 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 42 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 46 and 48 
= 
Carolina Belting Co 59 
Carolina Loom Reed Co 50 
Carolina Refractories Co 48 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 56 
Chandler Machinery Co 43 
Clinton Industries, Inc 35 
Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Corn Products Refining Co + 
Crabb & Co.. William 59 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 8 
Curran & Barry 54 
—b— 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co. 11 
Denison Mfg. Co 50 
Dronsfield Bros 53 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 48 
Durant Mfg. Co 47 
= 
Eaton, Paul B 42 
Engineering Sales Co 12 
Gastonia Brush Co 48 
Gastonia Comber Needling Co 30 
Gates Rubber Co 19 
Gossett Machine Works 51 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 49 
Greenville Belting Co 42 
Gulf Refining Co 5 
Houghton Wool Co. 35 
Jenkins Metal Shop, Inc. 59 


FOR SALE 


Splendid manufacturing building site of 22 acres 
with more land adjoining available: on bold 
stream with good rock dam: located less than 
one-fourth mile from Southern Railway side- 
tracks at Landrum. S. C. Write: J. B. Page. 
owner, Arden, N. C.. or J. G. Landrum, Presi- 
Gent, Mutual Bank, Landrum, S&S. C. 


OVERSEER WANTED 


Practital Jacquard loom fix- 
ing overseer for tapestry and 
drapery mill on 4 x 4 manuel 
and 4 x 1 C & K_ bobbin 
changing automatic looms 
with Halton fine index Jac- 
quard machines. Give ex- 
perience and references in 
reply. 


Address “Jacquard” 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


BORING MILL—42” Roger Vertical 

GEAR CUTTER—No. 13 B&S Spur & Bevel 
GEAR HOBBER-—-No. 12 Barber-Colman 
GEAR HOBBER—No. 18-H & 36-H G&E. 
GEAR SHAPER—-No. 6 Fellows 
LATHES—13, 16. 18. 20, 21" swing 
MILLERS—No. 1, 2, 3 Plain & Univ. 
PLANER-—32x32x8' G. A. Gray 
SHAPERS—16". 18", 20°. 24°, 28” 
TURRET LATHES—No. 3 & 4 Gisholt 


Over 100 Machines in Stock 


CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY 
120 Houston St. N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Saluda, N. C. 


Saluda invies you to consider its advantages 
for the location of your new plant 

l. Excellent supply of soft water 

2. Hydro-Electric Power. 

3. Excellent highway and railway facili- 
ties 
Unhampered by congested conditions. 
but convenient to market and raw ma- 
terials 
Mean elevation, 2,096 feet. 


For further information write the Secretary, 


SALUDA BOOSTERS CLUB 
Saluda, N. C, 
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N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover 
Norlander-Young Machine Co 
North Carolina Equipment Co 53 
Ocean Forest Hotel 42 
Peach & Co., D. W. 33 
Pease & Co... J. N 54 
Pioneer Heddle & Reed Co.. Inc 41 
Pneumafil Corp 
Price Spindle & Fiver Co 52 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co 37 
Ragan Ring Co 47 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc 
Manhattan Rubber Div 56 
North Charleston Plant 52 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 56 
Robert & Company Associates 33 
= 
Saco-Lowell Shops 14 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 35 
Slaughter Machinery Co. 46 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 44 
Sonoco Products 2 
Southern Belting Co 29 
Southern Equipment Sales Co 53 
Southern Radio Corp 12 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 42 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co 23 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 54 
Stewart Machine Co. 54 
Stowell Engineering Co., L. C. 50 
Sullivan & Co. 38 
= 
Textile Apron Co 33 
Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 40 
Todd-Smith Banding Co., Inc. 46 
Union Crayon Co. 50 
Valentine & Co., J. W. . 55 
Veeder-Root, Inc. Back Cover 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 33 
= 
WAK Industries 44 
Walke .Co, The Henry 6 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 52 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 27 
Whitin Machine Works 17 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 51 


FOR SALE 


One Roller Covering Shop consisting of 
all roller covering machinery and office 
equipment. located in Griffin, Ga on 
lot 70 x 105. Main buildings approxi- 
mately 40 x 70; one small 3-room builld- 
ing used for sleeping quarters. 


KINCAID REALTY COMPANY 
124 West Selomen St. 
Griffin, Ga. 


14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among num- 
ber of such 
drives giving 
maximum per- 
formance in a 
large Southern 
textile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Cali On Our Nearest Representative! 


JI. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


G. H. SPENCER 0. L. “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 5. C. 


E. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


HANK CLOCKS 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Claim German Finish Protects Fabrics 


Complete protection against moths, carpet bettles and 
even termites is given by a German textile finish called 
Eulan, according to one of 12 textile finishing reports now 
on sale by the Office of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce. The reports on German protective textile fin- 
ishes include studies by the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, the British Intelligence Objectives sub-committee, 
QO. T. S$.’ technical industrial intelligence division and I. G. 
Farbenindustrie research papers. “‘Eulans, while not new, 
seem to be the complete answer to the question of moth- 
proofing wool, furs and related products,’ the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster report states. ‘‘Eulan is taken up readily by 
the wool from a neutral bath and can be applied easily to 
the finished goods at any time without effecting their wear- 
ing properties or color. The Eulans have afhnity for animal 
fibers and behave in some respects like ‘acid dyes. They are 
fast to washing and light. The NK (one of the Eulans) 
gives protection against other insects, such as carpet beetles, 
which destroy animal fibers. This product seems to protect 
cellulose material against destruction by termites.” 

The reports, available through the Ofhce of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
include: P.B.—22338, the protection of textiles and related 
products from damage by molds, fungi, insects and flame 
( photostat, $2; microfilm, 50 cents; 23 pages). P.B.-32565, 
textile auxiliary products of I. G. Farbenindustrie (photo- 
stat, $6 microfilm, $2: 78 pages). P.B.-34007, textile aux- 
iliary products of I. G. Farbenindustrie, Leverkusen ( photo- 
state, $2; microfilm, $1; 18 pages). P.B.-28754, textile 
auxiliary products manufactured by I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Ludwigshafen (photostat, $3; microfilm, $1; 35 pages). 
P.B.-34025, textile auxiliary products of Chemische Fabrik 
Pferses G.m.b.h., Augsburg (photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; 
six pages). P.B.-6338, animalization and waterproofing of 
cellulose fibers at Dormagen (photostate, $1; microfilm, 50 
cents; five pages). P.B.-163, Anorgana G.m.b.h., Gendorf 
(mimeographed, 25 cents; 37 pages). P.B.-30309, the elec- 
trolysis of aqueous aluminum chloride solutions ( photostat, 
$1; microfilm, $1; four pages, text in German). P.B.-32907, 
polyvinyl acetals mowitals (photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; 
six pages, text in German). P.B.-33456, mowitals resistant 
to fuels and oils (photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; five pages, 
text in German). P.B.-34193, process for producing poly- 
mers (patent application); (photostat, $2; microfilm, $1: 
27 pages, text in German). P.B.-329975, waterproofing 
with maleic acid copolymers (photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; 
four pages, text in German). | 


— — an 


Viscose Corp. Personalizes Its Annual Report 


American Viscose Corp. has personalized its annual re- 
port by presenting it as ‘‘our family budget for 1946,” in an 
advertisement in its plant city newspapers. Every now and 
then every family has to sit down and figure out where it 
stands financially, the corporation points out, and this is 
“even more important when your family is made up of 
22,755 individuals like American Viscose."" The corpora- 
tion, which is America’s largest producer of rayon, sums 
up 1946 as “a year of accomplishment” because ‘there 
were more of us working than ever before—and we turned 
out more rayon than 1945's record-breaking total.’ At the 
same time, the demand for rayon was so great that the 
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company could not produce enough to meet all the require- 
ments of its customers. In an effort to satisfy this demand, 
new equipment was installed at several plants. The com- 
- pany says “We took in $139,398,426 in 1946 and this is 
how we spent it... .° The percentages and amounts spent 


INCORPORATIO 


follow, for raw materials, wages and salaries, depreciation, 
taxes, dividends and future needs. each with an explanatory 
paragraph. Setting aside §.1 per cent for future needs 


explained in. this way: “Each of us has something we are 
saving money to buy .. . a new car... . new furniture 
new clothes, etc. Likewise our corporation has to have a 
savings fund to buy the things we need to keep on produc- 
ing rayon. $7,053,437 was set aside for this purpose in 
1946." 


Plan Parley To Speed Cotton Mocheninetion 


Top officials and technicians of the farm equipment in- 
july 


dustry and land grant colleges of the cotton producing states 
will meet Aug. 18-19 at Stoneville, Miss., to provide the 
basis for speeding up the development of mechanical farm- 
ing of cotton. The méeting will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the Farm Equipment Institute 
with the co-operation of the Department of Agriculture. 
Local hosts at Stoneville will be the Delta Branch Expert- 
ment Station and the Delta Council. The Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station will demonstrate all phases of mechanized 
production during the meeting. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 10, 
¥. 


Southeastern Personnel Conference Is Set 


The sixth meeting of the Southeastern Personnel Confer- 
ence will be held Aug. 18-20 at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. The planning committee for the event has listed a 
number of subjects for discussion including public and 
community relations, plant newspapers and magazines, re- ae = @ 
tirement programs, ¢\ aluation of personnel departments | Check Fradits 
and the new labor law. Some of the subjects will be handled | a 
by well-known speakers and others will be covered in dis- 
cussions in which those attending will partticipate. It was 
pointed out that the conference is not an invitational affair, 
with all interested deere being sil to attend. 


A.A.T.C.C. Group Names hisienil Committee 


The South Central Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists has appointed an advisory 
research committee with Dr. Raymond Seymour of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Industrial Research Institute as chairman. 
Other members of the committee include A. J. Kelly, 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.; J. A. Crumley, Bryan Full- 
Fashioned Mills; and William G. Agnew, Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co. 

Moroccan Colors, described as vibrani, exotic hues, are 
introduced as a striking brilliant motif in the advance con- 
fidential edition of the 1948 spring woolen collection which | Woes 
the Textile Color Card Association has just issued to its 
members. This new woolen collection containing 40 colors 
will be reproduced later in the regular edition of the 1948 
spring woolen card, according to Margaret Hayden Rorke, | " aa | 

Another range of 40 new colors, called Gypsy Hues, is | 


included in the advance collection of 1948 spring rayon 
colors released recently by the T. C. C. A. 
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SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS SPECIAL REPORTS 
: WORK LOAD STUDIES COST SYSTEMS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Ratpu E. Loper Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
7 Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mer. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Coler Matching and Cotten 
Weather -Ometers Classing Lamps 

B. H. Bunn Co. Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Package Tying Machines Straighteners 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venange Engineering Co., Inc. 
Knuitting Looms for Wide, Narrow Package, Kaw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road — Phone 1084 — Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Japanese Textile Output Shows Gain 


Contrary to the industry's expectations, production of 
cotton yarns reached a post-war high in June. But statisti- 
cians of the Federation of Japanese Textile Associations 
pointed out that the moeath’s output was below the origi- 
nally-planned levels, reflecting the industry's planned cut- 
back. The month's production curve showed a drop during 
the last week. 

June yarn production was 29,004,000 pounds, compared 
with 26,554,000 pounds produced in May and 27,394,000 
in April, the previous post-war high. In May, spinners had 
slowed operations in order to convert their machinery to 
coarser yarn counts. This shift was reflected in larger 
poundage output for the industry, and a larger production 
per spindle, in June. Spinners reported a shift from 30s 
and 40s yarns to 20s, since they were utilizing larger pro- 
portions of lower grades and shorter staples in their mixes. 
The remaining stock of C. C. C. cotton contains a large 
proportion of such types, and the mills were guarding 
against ending up with only poorer qualities. 

There were 2,252,750 spindles operating in June, com- 
pared with 2,276,342 in April. However, production rec- 
ords showed a gain of almost a pound per spindle in pro- 
duction in June, as compared with April. Rehabilitation 
work continued in the mills at about the same rate as in 
previous months, with about 40,000 spindles installed and 
about 50,000 installed spindles made operable. 

With no new cotton received under the C. C. C. program 
in June, there were only 255,759 bales in transit to mills 
or in storage. Cotton importers’ records showed a total of 
891,657 bales received to the end of June, leaving the 
equivalent of one more shipload to be received under the 
C. C. C. program. Compilations showed a total of 625,763 
bales released to the mills for spinning since the beginning 
of the C. C. C. program, and virtually all of that quantity 
had been consumed. 

Cotton cloth production also hit a new post-war peak in 
June, as 63,021,000 square yards were woven, compared 
with 62,336,000 in May. Cloth stocks held by the mills 
dropped sharply, as new withdrawals were made for export 
in the gray or for finishing for export. 


Ask Delay In Air Conditioning Bill 

The South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
has asked a sub-committee: of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives to recommend postponement for at least a 
year of action on a bill requiring South Carolina textile 
plants to install air conditioning equipment. 

T. Frank Watkins of Anderson, counsel for the associa- 
tion, said at a sub-committee public hearing in Anderson 
that association engineers studying the problem will require 
at least another year to bring in a complete report. He said 
the equipment would cost some one million dollars. Early 
Taylor and Jessie Mitchell, South Carolina officials of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, C. I. O., said they 
would submit a brief outlining facts favoring the bill. 

The measure has not yet been acted upon by either house 
of the legislature. The sub-committee was chosen from the 
commerce and manufactures committee to study the bill and 
was voted funds to conduct public hearings and survey 
state textile plants. It was directed to make its report at the 
next annual session of the legislature in January. 
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Fite Named Institute Division Chairman 
John E. Fite, Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


was re-elected chairman of the narrow fabrics division of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute at the recent annual meeting 
and outing of the group held at Atlantic City, N. J. Lewis 
F. Sawyer was re-elected secretary. The following were 
elected members of the advisory committee: G. E. Colby, 
International Braid Co.; J. W. Greene, Jr., Hamilton Web 
Co.; Samuel Reid, Industrial Tape Co.; Julius R. Bux, J. R. 
Bux & Son; Harold J]. Moore, Russell Mfg. Co.; H. S. 
Cheney, Hudson Narrow Fabric Co.; Thomas S$. Hunter, 
Elizabeth Webbing Co.; and W. S. Maurer, F. W. Maurer 
& Sons Co. 


Textile Hall Corp. Re-Elects Directors 


The annual meeting of the board of directors of Textile 
Hall Corp., Greenville, S. C., was held July 23 and the 
following directors were re-elected: S. M. Beattie, Sydney 
Bruce and W. W. Carter, Greenville; Thurmond Chatham, 
Elkin, N. C.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Herman 
Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; R. I. Dalton, Charlotte, N. C.: 
B. B. Gossett, Charlotte; C. E. Hatch, Greenville; Edwin 
Howard, Greenville; George H. Lanier, West Point,.Ga.; 
H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. Spencer Love, Greens- 
boro; W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg; Alan B.. Sibley, 
Greenville; |. E. Sirrine, Greenville; W. G. Sirrine, Green- 
ville; Harold R. Turner, Greenville; F. O. Tyler, Anniston, 
Ala., and George M. Wright, Abbeville, S. C. 

W. G. Sirrine was re-elected president and treasurer and 
Miss Bertha M. Green was re-elected secretary. Mr. Sirrine 
appointed the following executive committee: C. E. Hatch, 
chairman, S. M. Beattie, Sydney Bruce, W. W. Carter, 
Edwin Howard, Alan B. Sibley and Harold R. Turner. In 
his annual report Mr. Sirrine covered the activities of the 
corporation for the past year. There was a general discus- 
sion of the plans for the 15th Southern Textile Exposition, 
which has been announced for Oct. 4-9, 1948. 


Oil Firm Sets Up Textile Fellowship 


A $1,500 fellowship in textile lubrication has been 
granted the Georgia Schoql of Technology by the Texas 
Co., Dr. R. L. Sweigert, acting dean of the school, made 
known this month. Of the sum, $1,200 will be allotted as a 
direct grant to the fellow and the remaining $300 for the 
purchase of supplies and equipment, it was stated. 

An investigation of existing literature and of the Atlanta 
school’s resources in staff and equipment showed that the 
most fruitful topic for research would probably be a study 
of spindle power relations with varying package weights, 
lubricants and speeds, Dean Sweigert said. Other than a 
request that it be used to promote research in textile lubri- 
cation, the Texas Co. made no stipulation regarding utiliza- 
tion of the award, it was stated. 

The recipient would register for a master’s degree in tex- 
tile, mechanical or chemical engineering, or for a master's 
degree without designation. It was expected research in 
textile lubrication would be the subject for the master’s 
thesis and the student would schedule sufficient work in his 
course to make up a full academic program, according to 
Dean Sweigert. No other services would be requirer or per- 
mitted, it was stated. The fellow would be eligible to draw 
veteran's benefits, if qualified, in addition to the award. 
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Ragan Ringe WITH THE 


“TAKE OFF” BETTER! 


PATENTED WEB 


The high-polish finish plus the patented 
Angle Web on Ragan Rings, which are 
hardened by a patented process, make 
the traveller “float” —cut breaking-in time. 
Ragan Rings “take off” better—get your 
frames back into production faster. Keep 
them producing longer. 


Made to fit your holders exactly —a model 
for every type of spinning frame made in 
angle or straight web styles. You get 
smoother running and better thread when 
you equip throughout with Ragan Rings, 
as have leading mills around the world. 


Ragan Ring Company — 


Atlanta, Georgia 


F. W. Warrington Co., P. O. Box 4030 Elizabeth Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1957 N. Buffum Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. |. 


3-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS | 


that you'll want to install on looms in your mill! They're 
accurate, built for long service, and made with a shutter 
mechanism that absolutely prevents tampering or build up. 


Send now for Textile Catalog No. 50 on three, two, and single shift 


Pick Counters and other Textile Counters. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


157 Orange Street 
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New 
SHIFT 
PRODUCTIMETER 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years. compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 

J. T. HARRILL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 


LONGER| 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


LINING. Y “Boiler turnoces lined with CARECO 
Ee lest twe to four times loager then 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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High Humidity In Textile Plants 


(Continued from Page 22) man toward hot atmospheres. 
Hot, humid environment mean definite disadvantages for 
human activities. No amount of morale can compensate for 
the physiological strain imposed by a hot atmosphere. Dur- 
ing work the intolerable temperatures may be as low as 
80° F. or less. Initial acclimatization is in the majority of 
persons nearly complete after four exposures of two hours 
each to limiting temperatures. There its also a slower accli- 
matization requiring a month or more. 

Besides air conditioning, which of course has many de 
cisive advantages, air movement is helpful to the worker. 
According to the Australian report it should not greatly 
exceed 150 feet per minute. Higher velocities become grad- 
ually more irritating, and should be used only under ex- 
treme conditions. 

The Australian report emphasizes that particularly worst- 
ed frame spinning makes most exacting demands for correct 
atmospheric conditions. Unfavorable atmospheric condi- 
tions tend to make the worker less willing and able to 
undergo exertion, yet the unsatisfactory behavior of the 
wool in such an environment makes heavy demands on their 
attention. The methods of achieving control of temperature 
and humidity in the mills are these, according to the reports: 
(1) insulation of the building from external heat by means 
of shades or blinds, lining walls with material of low con- 
ductivity, appropriate roof linings or ceilings and external 
paints; (2) provision of more ventilation openings; (3) 
separation of the processes that produce much heat such as 
spinning, combing, back-washing, scouring, etc., from proc- 
esses that produce little heat; (4) provision of air move- 
ment, either by the suitable arrangements of ventilation 
openings or by fans and punkahs. 


Lubricating System For Twisters 


The Lubricating Appliance Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., is 
putting upon the market an automatic and controlled lubri- 
cation device for large twister rings four inches and above. 
The device was patented in the name of D. K. Pope of 
Charlotte and Arnie D. Cashion of Davidson. 


Device for lubricating large twister rings. Section marked A is shown 
with usual cever, section to left has cover removed. 


Every time the rail reaches the bottom of its traverse, it 
strikes a rachet and a certain amount of grease or oil is fed. 
The rachet can be set to feed any desired amount. With this 
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system the grease is fed through holes in the ring at the 
exact point the throat of the traveler passes and therefore 
the lubrication is certain and effective. 


This automatic and controlled lubrication device has been 
on twisters in three tire fabric yarn mills since November, 
1946, and one unit has been tried for more than one year. 


The manufacturers report that all of those who have seen 
or used the device are enthusiastic about it. 


Alabama Safety Contest Winners Announced 


Leaders in the seventh annual Alabama textile safety 
contest were announced July 25 on the basis of figures for 
the first half of the year. State Industrial Relations director 
Fleetwood Carnley said the Huntsville Mfg. Co. was first 
in the weaving and spinning division, and the Linen Thread 
Co., Anniston, led the spinning mills. Tallassee Mills 
ranked second and the Russell Mfg. Co. at Alexander City 
was third in the spinning and weaving group. Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. of Piedmont was runner up among 
spinning mills and Boaz Mills, Inc., was next. 


The contest is sponsored each year by the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations and the Alabama Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. Hugh Comer donates a silver cup 
to first place winners and plaques to those who finish second 
and third. 


Date And Site Of Show Changed 


The International Exposition of Textile Machinery, 
Equipment and Supplies, originally scheduled for the 
Kingsbridge Armory in the Bronx in April, 1948, has been 
moved downtown to the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th Street 
and Park Avenue, New York City, and the exposition date 
has been changed one week to May 3-7 inclusive, according 
to Arthur Tarshis, managing director. 

Mr. Tarshis said he had acted on the advice of firms 
which regarded the former location out of the way. Some 
of these firms, nevertheless, had signed for space in the 
Bronx armory. Preliminary plans for the exposition provide 
for a series of clinics which will be held in conjunction 
with the show. These clinics, said Mr. Tarshis, will be 
prepared by an advisory committee of textile technologists. 
Research men, selected by the committee, will conduct these 
meetings, he said. 

Contracts, previously signed for space at Kingsbridge, 
have been changed in accordance with the new building. 
Mr. Tarshis said he plans to make the exhibition an annual 


affair. New York City may not necessarily be the site for 
all following shows, he added. 
Du Pont Reports Three-Month Revenue 

Total net income of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
the three months ended June 30, 1947, amounted to $30,,- 
785,977, comparing with $26,806,882 for the like 1946 
period. For the six months to June 30, the total net was 
$61,619,650, against $55,731,895. Sales and operating 
revenues for the three-month period were $195,911,412, 
against $162,491,977, and for the six-month period totaled 
$385,703,197, against $315,324,279. Operating income, 
net, totaled $22,637,702, against $19,857,842 for the three 
months, and $49,503,020, against $38,971,453 for the six 
months. 


MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 


STARCH COMPANY, ic. 
MENAN STARCH 


OF IDAHO 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. | 


5 K | [ L at the workbench .. . painstaking 
care by experienced craftsmen .. . 


constant attention to minute details ... these are the 
“priceless ingredients” of the 


PRECISION REEDS 


produced in our modern plant . reeds whose dent 
wires are gauged to 1/10,000th of an inch, carefully 
shaped and polished to reduce shuttle wear and warp 
chafing. Why not give PRECISION REEDS a trial in 
your plant? 


Greenshoro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 


ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


L. C. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


> 
Pe’ 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 
the ae Veloet- vouch 


2 Per Case of Per Case of 
COLORS $8 45Gross WHITE $ 19 4%Gross 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY Lown 
Free Samples on Request / 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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Consumer Dollar Gets Same Old Split 


Despite the substantial changes that have taken place in 
the prices and cost structure of cotton textile products since 
1939, the distribution of each consumer dollar paid for 
cotton apparel and household goods remains about the same 
as in 1939, according to the Cotton-Textile Institute. Out 
of each dollar the retailer still gets 32.6 cents, which is 
exactly the amount he got in 1939, the cutter’s share has 
decreased from 38.1 to 37.8 cents, mills and finishers are 
receiving 17.9 as compared with 19 cents in 1939 while 
the various interests connected with unprocessed cotton have 
increased their schare from 10.3 to 11.7 cents. 

Surveying the behavior of the industry since the end of 
the war, the institute points out that the general pattern of 


_ price behavior during and immediately after World War II 


is about the same as in the years following World War I. 
In both periods textile prices rose sharply about a year 
before the United States’ formal entry into war, and raw 
material prices, percentage-wise, increased to about the 
same extent. The institute also points out that the similarity 
between the two periods goes beyond price movements, 
adding, ‘now as then, the cotton crop was short, especially 
in the better quality fibers. Now as then American cotton 
textile exports expanded rapidly and in both periods the 
British cotton textile industry found it difficult to get under- 
way, Operating at best at about 65 per cent of capacity. 

There are, however, some notable differences between the 
present situation and those prevailing after World War I. 
In the latter period, as after the Civil War and the War of 
1812, there was a period of hesitancy during which prices 
declined, followed by a replacement boom, varying from 
12 to 18 months. The period of hesitancy was absent after 
this war. Another significant difference is that during 
World War I there was an expansion in capacity, which 
continued into the post-war period. During the last war 
there was a substantial decrease in spindleage. The same 
differences can be found in changes in world spindleage. 
During World War I there was a marked increase in world 
spindleage particularly in Japan, whereas during the last 
war there was a contraction. Another significant difference 
between the two periods is that in the World War I transi- 
tion period there was no mechanism of governmental price 
supports for agricultural products. 


Financial Reports Cited For Excellence 


The 1946 annual financial reports to stockholders of 12 
textile companies have been cited for excellence in the 
Seventh Annual Report Survey conducted by Financial 
World, national weekly magazine: Aspinook Corp., Beaunit 
Mills, Inc., Botany Mills, Inc., Bruck Silk Mills, Colonial 
Mills, Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Johnson & Johnson, M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Pacific Mills, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Plymouth 
Cordage Co., Riegel Textile Corp. 

In the final judging to be completed by mid-September, 
one of these companies will be judged as having the best 
1946 annual report of the textile (except rayon) industry, 
and then will be awarded the bronze ‘Oscar of Industry” 
trophy at the Financial World annual report awards banquet 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York Oct. 10. Last year the 1945 report of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. won the top award in this classification. Rayon com- 
panies are judged in a separate category. 

More than 3,500 annual reports were entered in this 
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year's competition, the largest in the series, according to 
Weston Smith, survey director, and the 1946 reports of 
758 corporations have been rated as “modernized” and 
qualified for the final judging in 100 industrial classifica- 
tions. The independent board of judges is headed by Dr. 
Lewis Haney, professor of economics at New York Univer- 
sity; and he is assisted by Glenn Griswold, editor of Public 
Relations News; Sylvia F. Forter, financial editor of the 
New York Post; Elmer Walzer, United Press financial edi- 
tor, and Lester Tichy, artist, industrial designer and licensed 
architect. 


Georgia Operating Executives Schedule Meeting 


Eight questions on slashing and nine on weaving are 
included in the questionnaire which has been distributed to 
members of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
for discussion at the group’s next meeting in September. 
The gathering has been scheduled for Saturday, Sept. 27, in 
the Chemistry Building at Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta. Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills, secretary and 
treasurer of the T. O. E. G., has asked that answers to the 
questions be prepared and delivered to him by Aug. 1. 


Spinner Breeder Conference Set Aug. 28-30 


The annual Delta Council-sponsored Spinner Breeder 
Conference will be held Aug. 28-30, inclusive, at the North 
Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. Reser- 
vation headquarters for the meeting will be the Sir Walter 
Hotel. A tentative program for the three-day event has 
been outlined as follows: The first day will be devoted to 
a review of accomplishments and the interest of mill man- 
agement and mill superintendents in cotton quality improve- 
ment and quality cotton. On Aug. 29, two mill and two 
trade buyers will discuss ‘Selecting and Marketing Quality 
Cotton,’ and one paper will be presented on Ginner’s 
Interest in Cotton Improvement and Marketing to Meet the 
Needs of the Spinner.”’ In the afternoon of Aug. 29 breed- 
ers will discuss “New Concepts in Cotton Breeding.’’ The 
meeting will adjourn at noon, Aug. 30, following papers 
and discussions on ““The Rayon Producer's Interest in Qual- 
ity Cotton Production,’ the cotton producer's interest in 
same and ‘Status of Lint Identification.” 

Rep. Stephen Pace of Georgia will address the group 
during the meeting. Presiding officers will include Dean 
M. E. Campbell of the North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles, G. B. Walker, chairman of the Delta Council 
advisory research committee, Elliott B. Grover, Claude 
Welch, and George Wilds. Discussion leaders, in addition 
to those presiding, will include F. L. Gerdes, J. W. Neely 
and I. O. Schaub. 


At a special meeting of stockholders of Textron, Inc., 
held in Providence, R. I., July 23, proposals to grant general 
voling power to the preferred stock and to change that 
stock from $25 par value to no par value were approved. 
Otherwise, the rights of preferred stockholders, including 
dividend rate, conversion rights, redemption price and spe- 
cial voting privileges, remain the same. As stockholders 
were advised on July 3, 1947, it is considered improbable 
that the proposed exchange of preferred stock of the com- 
pany for stock of Mills Equipment Co., Ltd. (an English 
company ), will be carried out. 
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Ring Specialists since 1873 
... now World’s Largest 


We are a comparatively small shop, but the largest ring 
plant — and offer the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


line of rings. This means something, because it takes “just 
right” rings to give you top performance from both stand- 


ard and new-style machinery. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING S CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Wii Twister Rings since 1873 


Wh 


LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, WN. C. 
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Shuttles 


The name of Watson-Williams 
has been synonymous with quality 
shuttles for 116 years. Time has taught 


us what you need and how to produce it. 
Southern Representatives: 
WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and $. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 626 
Jefterson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
Northern Representative: 
G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO, mitwury, mass. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Setter Senuice 


2 RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN : INC. 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 


New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Reeves Employees Get Special Uniforms 


Reeves Bros., Inc., has taken the lead in proving the 
superior value of sensibly styled and attractive cotton work 
clothes. The firm has retained Mrs. Helen Cookman. promi- 
nent industrial uniform designer, to create a co-ordinated 
series of smart, functional work uniforms for Reeves em- 
ployees. Spending months in careful research, exhaustive 
work-and-motion studies at the Reeves plants in Spartan- 
burg, Oe bee comprehensive employee interviews, and 
finally, in creative planning and pinning—Helen Cookman 
has definitely attained this goal, to the enthusiastic satisfac- 
tion of some 5,000 Reeves employees. 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd, and H. A. Ligen, in charge of Reeves Brothers’ 
Seuthern operations, admire jaunty apron-and-dress for girls in Reeves’ 
spinning rooms. 


Reeves workers will soon be wearing a smart series of 
newly-designed and co-ordinated work clothes ideally suited 
to their particular jobs—and combining all the elements of 
realistic common sense, functional efficiency and simplicity, 
comfort, good looks and low maintenance with the over-all 
use of Reeves’ sturdy cotton twills and poplins. In addition, 
Mrs. Cookman has developed seven brand new colors for 
these uniforms. Of particular general interest and impor- 
tance is her Background—a new black-brown that does not 
show black grease spots. 

For Reeves weavers, Helen Cookman has designed a neat 
new shirt-and-trousers combination in two new shades of 
rugged herringbone twill. A simple stitched neckband re- 
places the usual shirt collar—allows greater freedom, keeps 
the worker cooler, keeps the shirt cleaner longer, makes 
laundering easier. Work pants feature several sensible inno- 
vations, too. 

For Reeves spinning room women, there's a flattering 
new apron-and-dress outfit in gray herringbone twill and 
Indian Corn Glengarrie poplin. Apron has hip-slimming 
gathers, smart and efhcient bib, and huge pockets for waste 
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cotton. With an eye to the practical, the Cookman dress is 
styled to the lines of a casual sports frock—designed for 
girls to wear to and from work. 

Reeves cloth room girls will soon wear an attractive new 
all-purpose smock in soft blue herringbone twill. Semi- 
fitted and smart, with a flattering flared back, the smock is 
worn over sweater and skirt in winter—alone in summer, 
with plenty of cool air circulation beneath. 

Reeves’ women warpers will have sfart new feminine 
overalls in the new Background color of herring bone twill. 
Cut full for coolness and complete freedom of action. Con- 
Nile green in Glengarrie 
poplin has soft flattering lines and comfortable easy fit. 

For Reeves mechanics and fixers, Mrs. Cookman has de- 
signed the first new low-back overalls in a decade. In grease- 


trasting blouse of refresher 


hiding Background herringbone twill, with contrasting shirt 
of Carolina Clay color, these new overalls are generously 
cut and roomy, yet still retain trim, straight lines. Danger- 
ous leg loops and pockets have been eliminated in favor of 
large, ingeniously cut back pockets that keep tools out of 
the way when sitting down. 


Little Favors Operations In South 


A plan calling for the sale of 50,000 spindles and com- 
plementary equipment owned by Nashua Mfg. Co. and con- 
solidation of remaining operations of the mills into three 
units was outlined to the citizens of Nashua, N. H.., 


cently by Royal Little, president of Textron, Inc., which 


controls the Nashua company. 

Terming the proposal the ‘New Nashua Plan,”’ Mr, Little 
stated that the present mills are inefficiently operated and 
that direct and indirect labor costs are at least $1,000,000 a 
year higher than they would be on similar products and 
similar equipment in the South. 

Reorganization of the properties, to be undertaken at 
once, will reduce employment in Nashua from over 4,000 
to less than 2,500 and leave the main Nashua mill with 
550,000 square feet of space vacant for other industries 
that may desire the space, said Mr. Little. 

In giving reasons for the move, Mr. Little declared that 
the mills are too large for the labor force available in the 
area and that taxes. power costs and labor rates are too high 
when compared with the Southern area. While Nashua 
made profits during the war, he stated, the situation is now 
rapidly deteriorating with only 4.5 per cent on net sales 


shown as a first quarter profit, which was further reduced 
during the second quarter of the year, while estimates of 
current operations are that the mills today are running at a 
loss while all other textile companies are showing the great- 
est profits in their history. 

Mr. Little outlined the program for providing for work- 
ers who are laid off as a result of the plan and further 
declared that the operation left in Nashua would be mod- 
ernized through a $1,200,000 improvement plan over the 
next five years so that the city still would have a large tex- 
tile operation “which will be competitive with any similar 
operation in the country.” 


DRONSFIELD’'S PATENT 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Try TOWMOTOR—The powerful little Lift Truck that is 
built especially for handling materials in every man’s plant. 


For Complete Information Call, Wire or Write 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 8836 Phone 4-4661 
Wilmington, N. C. Asheville, N. C. 

Phone 2-2173 Phone 789 


Or 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Phone 2-5343 Columbia, S. C. 


TOWMOTOR (Gasoline Powered) 
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For Southern Cotton Goods 


Major activity during the last week of July in New York 
City's Worth Street cotton goods market included further 
selling for next year on some gray cloths, higher prices on 
twills, broadening of activity in the sheeting section with 
less and less production through the year remaining avail- 


CURRAN & BARRY able 


Though the over-all volume that changed hands in the 


320 BROADWAY cotton goods market was somewhat smaller than has been 
the case of late. nevertheless business was carried on in 
NEW YORK, N. Y. good style. With print cloths inc reasingly scarce, converters 


have been turning to sheetings, with the result that prices 
have inched up here and there. 

The whole outlook of the duck buyer has undergone a 
drastic change, one trade source reports. No longer does he 
believe that prices are about to drop to the cellar, one ob- 
server indicates. They are getting used to the idea of higher, 
instead of lower prices, he says, and once the crop report is 
out, substantial buying for fourth quarter is expected. 

An interesting development was the action of several 
producers in switching substantial loomage from tobacco 
cloths to print cloths. This move has been under considera- 
tion for many months. Producers pointed out that current 
tobacco cloth values were not in line with the print cloth 
market, but transfer of looms was long delayed. 


The fine goods market still continues strong, with offer- 
NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc ings still indicative of the upward trend of prices. However, 

’ most houses were reported sold through the end of the year, 
with 1948 goods beginning to make an appearance. 


Selling Agents While talk is heard of the high levels of prices, converters 


report that they have had no difhculty in moving their fin- 


ished goods at high price levels, in some cases well into the 

40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK ’ 
v 0 S , first quarter of next year. With this to serve as a basis. 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO converters declare . that they are willing to go ahead with 


their fine gray goods buying. 


Cotton broad woven goods production in the United 
7 States totaled 2,470 million yards during the first quarter of 
1947, according to the Bureau of the Census, Department 


STEWART MACHINE CO., inc. of Commerce. This total was the greatest production since 


the first quarter of 1944. and was five per cent greater than 


Manufacturers in the fourth quarter of 1946 and nine per cent greater 
Quality Textile Repair Parts than in the first quarter of 1946, 

There was an increase in every type of fabric except fine 

Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings cotton goods and specialties and all other fabrics. The 788 
million yards of print cloth yarn fabrics was seven per cent 
Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment greater than in the fourth quarter of 1946. Production of 
Phinda Wile er Wie 110 million yards of specialties and other fabrics showed a 


sharp decline of 14 per cent over the previous quarter and 


Phone 3700; Wi Sovioverd ©, Bes was eight per cent less than in the first quarter of 1946. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


Sabries for uses 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY at 
10 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD sneer 


Engineer: EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Coarse carded yarns are being adjusted as to price in the 
Philadelphia market, but consumer interest so far is said to 
concentrate in combed counts, for which prices are firmer 
but not higher than early in July. In some quarters it is 
reported customers are cautious, but elsewhere the distrib- 
utors state inquiries received during the past ten days show 
customers anxious to cover 60 to 90 days ahead, while 
spinners want to defer pricing for a while longer, as to 
forward commitments. 

As a result of tightness in spot cotton, some mills are 
buying October futures as a hedge against current yarn sales. 
it is said, while others claim there is a question as to the 
necessity for this and they prefer waiting until the new 
cotton crop begins to move in volume, at which time they 
can cover ‘‘actuals’’ and have the advantage of a clearer view 
of the outlook. 

Philadelphia suppliers point out that, in some cases, their 
sources feel there is no need for speculating. 

There are differing versions as to export interest, but 
houses with experience in this field, that deal only in stand- 
ard types of sale yarn, relate they have accepted satisfactory 
orders since July 1. 

The Bureau of the Census has reported that 728,251 bales 
of cotton lint were consumed during the month of June, 
compared with 827,234 during May and 792,317 during 
June, 1946. Consumption for the 11 months ended June 30 
totaled 9,357,815 bales as against 8,433,604 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Preliminary figures show 23,847,144 cotton system spin- 
dles were in place in the United States June 30. Of these, 
21,324,316 were consuming cotton the last working day of 
the month, compared with 21,624,002 in May, 1947, and 
21.323.076 in June, 1940. 

The total number of active cotton spindle hours reported 
for the month was 9,103,351,568, an average of 382 per 
spindle in place, compared with 9,927,708,605, an average 
of 415 for May, 1947, and 8,807,355,375, an average of 
369 for June, 1946. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton con- 
suming spindles were operated during June at 113.6 per 
cent capacity. The percentage on the same activity basis was 
119.7 for May, 1947, and 115.4 for June, 1946. 

Cotton spindles active in June included: in cotton grow- 
ing states, 16,710,268, compared with 16,769,496 for May 
this year, and 16,664,544 for June last year; and in the New 
England states 4,184,808 compared with 4,319,738 and 
4.122.674. 


FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


J.W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


@ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


» 


6. 


5 


Zor Sontile Mella | 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 

shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 

squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 

especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. L 

Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of crit 

their specific engineering and years of dependable service. ped 

A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE this 
Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings neit 
V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes : 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons ity 
Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls rece 

Hose Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tonks | 
Sand Roll Covering ber 
ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES | a 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.—Neenah, Wis. | ae 
Mm MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION hee: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY - 
With the BOYCE and 
nite 
Weavers’ Knotter Fed 
ove 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. | mei 
The appearance of your try 
MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. product off the loom is vital | re 
to sales and profits. Cleanliness | ene 
must be the rule. out 
| tho 
The BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOTTER com- 0 
pletely eliminates soiled yarn due to den 
dirty or perspiring hands. Hand-tied har 
knots are certain to absorb considerable idle 
stain which will often bleed off into sely 
other yarn during further processing. A | inti 
weavers knot precision tied and clip- 
ped-—and untouched by human hands 
—makes a significant contribution to 
higher yarn quality ade 
and 
fina 
ma 
MILL DEVICES COMPANY 
DIVISION OF | out 
A.B. CARTER, INC. 
GASTONIA N. C. pre: 
Southern Representatives | Car 
REPRESENTATIVES 

John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. i 7 

C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxun Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. ee i | to « 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Maw Sraeetr, DALLAS, TEXAS ces: 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA levi 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Left-wingers and New Dealers are caustic in 
criticism of what Congress has done—over im- 
pediments and obstacles they raised. In reality, 
this Congress has functioned effectively, although 
neither branch had a sufficient Republican major- 
ity to carry through its leaders’ program. The 
record has been made through a substantial num- 
ber of Democrats, nearly all from Southern 
states, who gave the needed support to legislative 
proposals focused on establishing the economic 
equilibrium of the nation in the post-war era. 


For the first time in 14 years Congress has 
been really free of strangling left-wing pressures 
and New Deal dictation in enacting laws. It defi- 
nitely has checked the rising spiral of 14 years in 
Federal spending. It failed by only a few votes to 
override vetoes of tax reduction, but passed other 
measures that vitally affect business and indus- 
try. 


Greatest of the achievements is probably the 
enactment of a labor law that reaffirms and spells 
out the inherent right to work, and the rights of 
those who work. The worker regains rights he 
has not had for a generation. The law strikes 
deep at the power of ruthless labor leaders to 
harass employers, prey on workers, create strike 
idleness by union minorities, and to re-elect them- 
selves, and retain their power, by coercion and 
intimidation. 


Federal appropriation bills have been put 
through the wringer. While the cut in spending 
is not as great as was envisioned at the outset, 
and may approximate only about $4 billion when 
finally tabulated, a painstaking effort has been 
made to weed out waste, duplication and wanton 
sqaundering. The 14-year custom of big hand- 
outs and big spending in ways and on things that 
could be exchanged in elections for the votes of 
pressure minorities, and massed political power, 
came to an end. 


Yet Congress could not muster enough votes 
to cut taxes. While it sought twice in rapid suc- 
cession to reduce huge across-the-board wartime 
levies, it staggered and faltered under veto power 
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in the hands of the President over a concept that 
reductions should be granted only to low income 
groups. 


Aid to Europe was assigned as a reason for the 
President’s second veto of lower taxes. But legis- 
lators who have gone home to face their constit- 
uents assert that aid in any form to foreign 
countries without some relief for the taxpayers 
at home is probably as dead as a dead duck. The 
Marshall plan for helping Europe probably died 
with the second veto message. 


Proclaimed threats of the big unions to boycott 
the new N. L. R. B. are not taken seriously, be- 
cause they stand to lose much more than they 
will gain, and it would deprive them of the recog- 
nition they want. N. L..R. B. becomes now a 
protector of the worker against abuses and coer- 
cion by unions and their leaders, as well as abuses 
by employers. An individual worker, as well as 
an employer, can ask N. L. R. B. for an election 
to determine bargaining agents, and the only way 
a union can get on the ballot is to ask N. L. R. B. 
to put it on. It can be put on only if it is comply- 
ing with the law. 


The boycott, if launched, spells the death knell 
of the unionizing drive in the Southern states. 
C. I. O. has depended wholly on N. L. R. B. elec- 
tions, and charges to N. L. R. B. of unfair labor 
practices by employers, to get a toe hold. A boy- 
cott would close this avenue, and restrict gains 
wholly to such voluntary co-operation as employ- 
ers granted. 


The individual worker becomes top man under 
the new labor law. He gains in stature and inde- 
pendence, and in the dignity of the right to work. 
He can turn to N. L. R. B. when in trouble with 
his union or its boss, and he can be fired from the 
union only if he refuses to pay dues. He can talk 
against the union and its leaders, and urge other 
members to resign. He can promote a rival union, 
and if threatened by a union boss or member, he 
can appeal direct to N. L. R. B. He cannot be 
fired for joining a union, and he need not fear loss 
of his job for opposing a union. The union can 
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expell him, but the employer cannot fire him for 
this reason, even in a union shop. 


Under the law, unions lose a lot of power they 
have had, and the worker gains rights he has 
never had under them. He is protected in oppos- 
ing a union in a strike to organize a plant, or 
when a union seeks to compel him to join. He is 
protected, too, from coercion by an employer not 
to join. He has the right to a secret ballot in a 
union election. He can go direct to his employer 
to complain of working conditions or file a griev- 
ance, and he need not even confer with his union 
in the matter. 


Skilled workers can form their own craft 
unions rather than remain in vertical unions, and 
professional workers, such as lawyers and engi- 
neers, may form their own associations for bar- 
gaining purposes. A. F. of L. stands to create 
new craft unions through N. L. R. B. elections 
where C. I. O. unions have insisted on one big 
union. The union shop can be established only 
by a majority vote in an N. L. R. B. conducted 
election, and the strike cannot be used to get a 
union shop. 


Excessive initiation fees for joining a union, or 
fees without full membership rights, are banned. 
A union charging unwarranted fees, or limiting 
its membership through high fees, can be charged 
before N. L. R. B. with an unfair labor practice. 
Check-off of dues require the voluntary consent 
of each worker, and in the absence of a contract 
provision, no employer can be compelled to make 
check-offs of dues. 


Union leaders stand in fear of damage suits 
more than any other provision in the law. They 
increasingly are disposed to grant provisions in 
wage contracts that give employers the right to 
fire strikers in unauthorized walk-outs in return 
for protection against suits. An employer injured 
by a wildcat strike or union boycott can sue in 
the Federal courts for damages. Sit-downs and 
slow-downs are strikes if they are a result of 
group action, and an employer has the right to 
fire participants without recourse. 


A. F. of L. is urging its unions to induce em- 
ployers to insert a limit on damages in wage con- 
tracts. A limit of $50 is suggested. Local unions 
are urged not to include no-strike clauses in con- 
tracts, the absence of which, it is believed, would 
prevent damage suits for violations. But A. F. of 
L. is not sure the courts may not hold a contract 
has been broken by a strike even when without a 
no-strike pledge. 


Officials of the A. F. of L. want local unions to 
be responsible for their own wage pacts, so that 
national unions can be protected from damage 
suits if the local breaks the contract. The na- 
tional union would retain power to veto any wage 
contract without being a legal party to it. All 
bargaining power would be in the local union. 
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After Aug. 22 a strike must follow a pattern 
set by the law, and there are high hurdles to 
jump. Wildcat strikes, or sit-downs or slow- 
downs, can bring severe penalties. If the law’s 
pattern is broken, strikers are penalized, includ- 
ing loss of their rights under the law. They can 
be fired and N. L. R. B. cannot order them rein- 
stated. 


The worker is given a new identity in relation 
to strikes. He can sue the union in an illegal 
strike if he can show he lost money because of 
the strike. And he can be fired for taking part in 
a strike violating his union’s contract. But the 
union cannot get him fired for crossing a picket 
line. 


Two important provisions of the law become 
operative on Aug. 22. One will allow N. L. R. B. 
to deal with secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, and to seek restraining orders in Federal 
courts without waiting for formal hearings. The 
other is the right of an employer to seek an em- 
ployee election when he believes a union no longer 
represents a majority of his workers. 


Much of the C. IL. O. urge to boycott the law 
arises in the fact that important aides of Philip 
Murray have known communist affiliations, and 
must swear they do not have these connections 
when C. I. O. invokes the law. Although C. I. O. 
proclaimed a purge of communists a year ago, 
Murray has preferred lately to go along with 
them rather than have a real purge under the new 
law. 


The law brings communists and fellow travel- 
ers under close scrutiny, and they can be fired 
without recourse if they violate plant rules. Loy- 
alty pledges are being circulated by some employ- 
ers, and workers of known communist leanings 
are being transferred out of plant sections and 
areas that are engaged on secret Army and Navy 
work. 


The Senate postponed confirmation, probably 
for five months, of Abe Murdock, Copeland Gray 
and Robert N. Denham as new members and gen- 
eral counsel, respectively, of N. L. R. B. The 
President can give interim appointments to them 
during the recess, and the Senate wants to see 
how they administer the law. 


The Senate-House joint committee set up in 
the law to study labor problems, and scrutinize 
its operation, will hold a series of hearings during 
the recess. The aim is to discover anything that 
is wrong with the law, and to propose changes 
when Congress reconvenes. 


“It’s useless,” said Chairman Knutson in an- 
nouncing he has no plans for the Ways and 
Means Committee bringing out a new tax-cutting 
bill next year. Other Republicans favor another 
try in January. Knutson still adheres to his be- 
lief that across-the-board is the equitable way to 
reduce wartime levies. 
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RUSCO BELTING 


Use Rusco Dolphin Twister Belts for greater 


efficiency and longer wear, 


Flexible, quiet and smooth running, these Rusco 
Belts have high tractive power and the lowest 


possible percentage of permanent stretch. 


These belts can be furnished endless ready for 
installation, or with the ends skived and prepared 


for vulcanizing endless on the machine. 


Distributed by 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 1377 
GREENVILLE, 


26 Augusta Street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


CARDING 
BEATER 
LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needie- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Newark, J. 


Jenkins Picker Screens are the result of years of ex- 
perience. Made by expert workmen of the highest 
quality materials, each screen is painstakingly built to 
standard specifications. Styles include heavy perfo- 
rated metal, square mesh, and English mesh wire. End 
bands are smoothly welded and continuous. Seams on 
all types are welded to prevent melting in case of fire. 


JENKINS 


MET L 


GASTON! 


PICKER 
SCREENS 


It’s cheaper to stock spares than wait for repairs. 
Check your screens today! They should be kept in first 
class condition to prevent loss of cotton. Holes or dents 
lower their efficiency greatly. Jenkins carries several 
types of screens in stock for immediate delivery . . . 
prompt service is also available for rebuilding damaged 
screens. 


ORTH CAROLI 
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_ Now on all 


ANOTHER VITAL VEEDER-ROOT “FIRST” . . this Inner-Locking Wheel 
which is really two wheels in one, one operating within the other. 


This wheel stubbornly resists overthrowing, when disengaged with the shaft 
spline. And when engaged with the shaft spline, it can be reset to zero. 


What's more, these wheels are made to assure strength plus low weight 
. to reduce wear from vibration. And the big, bold, black-on-white figures 
give maximum visibility, speed up reading time. 


They are now standard on 
all Veeder-Root Pick, Hank, 
Yardage, and Knitting 
Counters of the 2-3 Convert- 
ible Type. Have your Veeder- 
Root Field Engineer show 
you the “inside story” of this 
exclusive Non-Overthrow 
Wheel. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pictsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Mexico 
City. In England: Veeder-Root Lrd., 
Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 

ydon, Surrey. In Canada: Veede.- 
Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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